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ST.    EUSTACE  ; 

OR, 

THE     HUNDRED     AND     ONE. 

CHAPTER  I. 


As  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark  the  cavalcade 
pitched  their  tents,  and  went  to  rest  for  the 
night.  It  was  rather  late,  when  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  they  once  more  resumed 
their  journey.  The  snow  had  fallen  thickly 
in  the  night,  and  covered  the  country  around 
as  it  were  in  a  white  mantle.  The  march  Avas 
therefore  rendered  much  more  tedious  than 
on  the  preceding  day. 

About  half  an  hour  after  they  had  started, 
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one  of  the  scouts  came  in  saying  that  a  force 
of  at  least  ten  thousand  men  'were  posted  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  they  were  approaching- 
On  arriving  at  the  crest  of  the  eminence 
Armand  saw  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
charge  them,  and  therefore  dispatched  a  man 
to  see  whether  all  was  open  in  the  rear.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  he  returned, 
saying  that  a  large  force  was  closing  in 
behind  also. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  cried  St.  Martin 
riding  up,  with  his  face  rather  pale. 

"Fight,"  replied  Dechapelle,  "what  else?' 

"  That's  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Beaufort, 
"  my  three  thousand  English  will  cut  through 
them  like  a  whirlwind." 

"Mind,  if  I  am  taken  prisoner,"  added 
Armand,  "proceed  immediately  to  the  camp, 
and  from  thence  relieve  Poictiers:  if  it  be 
not  too  late.     Now,.Gregorie,"  he  continued. 
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to  the  captain  of  artillery,  "let  them  have 
it!^' 

The  English  and  French  guns  poured  at 
the  same  moment  a  shower  of  shot  down  the 
hill  and  into  the  advancing  columns  behind. 
This  unexpected  boldness  created  a  slight 
confusion  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  taking  advan- 
tage of  which,  the  Huguenots  charged.  Down 
they  thundered  against  the  thick  mass  of  the 
enemy.  The  fight  was  short,  and  the  unhurt 
were  soon  dashing  away  on  the  road  to 
Loudon. 

But  where  was  Armani?     Wounded  and  a 

captive.     At  the  moment  of  the  charge  he 

had  thrown  himself  at  the  head   of  his  men, 

when  his  favourite  horse,  Venus,  pierced  by  a 

bayonet  wound,  pitched  him  right  over   the 

heads  of  the  foremost  into  the  enemy's  ranks. 

In   falling  he  received  a   stab,  and  it    was 

only  by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  that  he 
B  2 
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regained  his  feet.  Having  lost  his  sword, 
he  rushed  at  an  unhorsed  trooper  and  tried 
to  wrench  his  from  hira.  The  act  was  a  bold 
one,  and  he  would  instantly  have  been  felled 
to  the  ground  by  a  dozen  hands  had  not  a 
voice  cried  out, — "  Do  not  kill,  but  bind 
him.     He  is  the  leader." 

After  much  resistance  Armand  was  bound, 
and  carried  to  the  rear;  and  as  soon  as  the 
gallant  band  had  cut  their  way  through  with 
great  loss,  he,  escorted  by  four  men,  set  off 
towards  the  capital.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  off  his  uniform,  and  don  a  private  suit, 
while  his  captors  did  the  same,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  be  stopped  on  the  way. 
But  when  effecting  this  change,  he  did  not 
forget  to  preserve  the  much-prized  letter. 

*' Whither  are  you  conducting  me?"  he 
asked  of  one  of  his  guards  as  they  proceeded 
rapidly  onwards. 
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"  Our  destination  is  the  capital,  Monsieur," 
replied  tlie  officer  civilly;  "But  at  Angers 
we  have  to  meet  a  gentleman;  and  if  lie 
is  not  tliere  we  are  instructed  to  wait  his  ar- 
rival." 

They  went  on  quickly,  only  stopping  a 
very  short  time  to  rest,  until  at  length  they 
arrived  at  Angers,  where  they  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  Commissary  of  Police.  The 
person  they  were  in  quest  of  was  already 
there. 

"  Can  my  eyes  deceive  me,"  thought  Ar- 
mand.  There  was  no  deception.  It  was 
Father  Pierre,  who  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  malicious  triumph,  as  he  said, 

'^You  thought  you  had  seen  the  last  of 
me,  M.  Decbapelle;  but  no!  here  am  I 
again,  and  our  situations  are  slightly  changed 
you  will  allow." 

"  Our  positions  may  again  be  different,  M. 
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Favier,"  cried  Armand.  "  You  as  the  mur- 
derer of  M.  Lefevre,  and  the  accomplice  in 
another  deed  quite  as  foul  will  yet  be  brought 
to  justice.  Adieu,  M.  Albert  Favier — we 
shall  meet  again.'' 

"We  shall,  M.  Dechapelle — on  your  scaf- 
fold," cried  the  infuriated  priest.  ''  Take 
him  away  to  the  cells." 

He  added  this  to  the  guards  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  for  fear  he  should  in  his 
anger  reveal  facts,  which  he  had  not  before 
imagined  him  to  know. 

"  We  have  no  orders  to  that  effect,  M.  de 
St.  Denis,"  replied  the  officer  of  the  escort, 
M.  Bernard,  "  our  commands  were  to  treat 
our  prisoner  with  all  possible  respect  and  give 
him  the  best  of  everything  on  the  journey." 

"  Nevertheless,  M.  Bernard,"  said  the 
priest,  in  a  savage  tone,  "  I  am  your  superior 
here,  and  I  command  you  to  do  as  I  order 
you." 
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*^  I  sliall  obey  my  superior  officer  and  liini 
only,''  answered  Bernard  firmly,  but  yet 
respectfully, 

"'  Then  you  refuse  to  do  as  I  bid  you?" 

''  I  do." 

"  Well,  M.  Tarnonier,"  cried  Father  Pierre, 
turning  to  the  Commissary  of  Police,  "will 
you  suffer  me  to  be  insulted  in  this  manner? 
Put  them  all  under  arrest." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  authorised  to  do 
so,"  replied  Tarnonier,  rather  amused  by  the 
impotent  rage  of  the  priest. 

"  Yes  you  are.  You  cannot  indeed  refuse 
to  take  them  into  custody." 

"  Not  if  you  insist  upon  it,  M,  Bernard, 
I—" 

"M.  Tarnonier,  I  warn  you;  you  cannot 
touch  me  without  putting  your  head  in 
jeopardy.  See  here,"  added  Bernard,  drawing 
a  paper  from  the  breast  of  his  doublet,   '*  I 
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have  ci  pass  signed  by  the  king,  and  therefore 
I  command  you  to  let  me  go  my  way.  I  also 
order  you  to  place  M.  de  St.  Denis  under 
arrest  for  endeavouring  to  interrupt  me  in  my 
duty." 

The  Commissary  took  the  paper  and  read 
it  through. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he ;  "  this  pass 
empowers  you  to  go  through  the  country  on 
your  way  to  Paris,  without  interruption,  and 
gives  you  leave  to  arrest  any  one  who  attempts 
to  stop  you,  even  without  having  seen  this; 
M.  de  St.  Denis,  you  must  consider  yourself 
a  prisoner." 

"  You  will  not  venture  to  do  such  an  act 
of  sacrilege,"  cried  the  priest.  "  Ileaven  will 
curse  vou  for  it." 

''  I  don't  know  how  much  you  and  Heaven 
have  got  between  you,"  said  the  soldier,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 
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"  I  liave  no  power  to  dispute  tlie  king's 
will,"  continued  the  Commissary,  "  you  must 
doff  your  priest's  attire  and  proceed  a  prisoner 
to  Paris,  immediately.  I  am  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  order  this;  but  M.  Bernard  wills 
it,  and  it  must  be  so." 

Father  Pierre  accordingly  went  out  of 
the  room  bursting  with  anger,  not  unmixed 
with  surprise.  He  suspected,  or  tried  to 
persuade  himself,  that  there  existed  a  collu- 
sion between  Armand  Dechapelle  and  M. 
Tarnonier.  At  any  rate  he  determined  to 
inform  the  King  of  it  when  they  arrived  in 
Paris. 
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CHAPTEE  11. 


On  Jirriving  at  the  capital,  Arraand  was 
conducted  to  the  Palais  de  Justice,  where  he 
was  placed  in  one  of  the  rooms  reserved  for 
state  prisoners.  Every  comfort  was  afforded 
him;  he  was  allowed  to  receive  his  friends, 
and  now  and  then  to  walk  in  the  street,  upon 
giving  his  word  that  he  would  not  escape. 
The  governor  of  the  jail,  a  man  of  ahout 
forty -five  years  of  age,  possessed  the  euphonious 
name  of  Grigos,  but  was  in  himself  a  very 
good-natured  man.  He  used  often  to  come 
into  Armand^s  room  and  sit  with  him,  and 
also  invited  him  to  spend  evenings  with  him 
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and  his  family.  His  daughter,  a  girl  of 
about  twenty,  and  his  wife,  a  fat  little  womau 
of  the  same  age  as  her  husband,  constituted 
the  household,  and  many  were  the  pleasant 
hours  that  Armand  spent  in  their  company. 

Madame  Grigos,  as  I  have  said,  was  fat 
and  short,  but  spite  of  her  disposition,  and 
that  a  strong  one,  too,  towdvds  embonpoint^ 
she  considered  herself  handsome,  and  was 
very  fond  of  attention.  She  was  not  bad- 
looking  by  any  means,  bub  the  rotundity  of 
her  little  person  was  rather  ridiculous  than 
otherwise. 

Monsieur  was  about  five  feet  nine,  and 
rather  spare  in  figure.  His  face  was  thin, 
his  eyes  small,  grey,  and  twinkling,  his  hair 
of  the  like  colour,  with  a  dash  of  black ;  his 
whiskers,  which  were  allowed  to  grow  forward 
on  the  cheek,  were  rather  darker,  and  his 
mouth  was  stern  and  unpleasant  in  its  expres- 
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sion.  But  yet,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
he  was  a  good-natured  man. 

Hermance,  the  daughter,  was  tall,  with 
an  elegant  and  elastic  figure,  and  long  golden 
hair  hanging  in  rich  curls  over  her  perfectly 
formed  shoulders.  Her  features  were  fine  and 
regular,  but  they  had  not  the  sweet  ex- 
pression that  rendered  Pauline  so  lovely. 

My  readers  are  sadly  mistaken  if  they 
imagine  that  a  love  passage  is  coming.  Armand 
had  not  the  slightest  inclination  towards  Her- 
mance. He  saw,  however,  no  chance  of  escape 
from  his  judges  and  tlierefore  he  thought  that 
by  representing  his  cruel  situation  to  her,  he 
might  effect  his  escape  by  her  means. 

He  professed  no  attachment  towards  her. 
He  on  the  contrary  related  his  whole  story, 
and  endeavoured  to  work  npon  her  feelings; 
but  he  was  very  coldly  received. 

"What  a  pity   you  should   have  allowed 
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yourself  to  be  captured,  Monsieur,"  said  she ; 
"  you  have  not  much  chance,  I  fear,  from  the 
King,  if  you  depend  merely  on  his  mercy." 

"  I  fear  nothing,  Madam,"  returned  Ar- 
mand;  ''but  yet  I  feel  that  within  me  which 
tells  me  I  shall  escape  by  the  help  of  some 
guardian  angel." 

He  looked  fixedlv  at  her  to  see  if  she 
was  struck  by  the  thought.  Not  a  muscle 
moved,  until,  with  a  slightly  scornful  smile, 
she  said : 

''Your  guardian  spirit  must  be  an  angel 
indeed  if  she  could  penetrate  this  prison.  The 
locks  of  this  place  are  never  unbolted  for  a 
runaway.  My  father  knows  his  duty  too  well 
not  to  keep  those  about  him  he  can  trust." 

"  Then,  Madam,"  returned  Armand,  some- 
what hurt  by  her  manner,  "you  consider 
me  justly  condemned." 

"No;  but  I  know  that  where  a  trust  has 
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been  placed  in  you,  to  break  that  trust  is  a 
crime,"  then  she  added  in  a  whisper.  "  Mon- 
sieur, you  now  understand  my  character  too 
well  to  hope  that  I  shall  betray  my  father." 

Armand  turned  slightly  pale,  and  was 
about  to  reply,  when  their  tete-a-tete  was  in^ 
terrupted  by  M.  Grigos. 

"  I  am  afraid.  Monsieur,"  said  he,  "  I 
must  interrupt  your  nice  little  conversation. 
Ton  my  word,  it's  very  amusing ;  a  gentleman 
who  is  going  to  be  executed  making  love.  Ha ! 
ha,  ha!" 

Somehow  or  other  Armand  could  not  see 
the  joke. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  I  have  any  objection 
to  it,  Hermance,  only  it's  time  to  retire  now. 
If  you  have  any  wish  to  marry  a  dead  man  I 
shall  be  the  last  to  oppose  you,  ha !  ha !  ha !" 

"  Good  Heavens !"  thought  Armand,  as 
lie  lay  in  bed  that  'night,  "  my  last  hope 
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destroyed.  She  discovered  me  too  soon,  but  no 
matter,  she  is  as  cold  and  senseless  as  marble, 
and  there  never  could  have  been  a  chance  of 
h(ir  helping  me." 

But  say  and  think  what  he  would,  he  could 
not  shake  oS  the  belief  that  he  was  yet  to 
live  for  better  things;  but  it  was  like  snatching 
at  a  straw — he  snatched  at  it  but  did  not 
think  from  whence  the  support  was  to  come. 

The  person  who  brought  him  his  meals  was 
Emilie,  the  daughter  of  Chelberon,  the  turn- 
key. She  was  a  chatty,  good  tempered, 
neat  little  creature,  and  by  a  stray  kiss  or 
so,  and  a  compliment  now  and  then,  Armand 
won  her  favour.  Others  would  have  placed  a 
purse  in  her  hand;  but  he  was  one  of  those 
who  knew  that  a  woman's  heart  is  not  to  be 
bought  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  jew^els 
in  the  world ;  nor  did  he  imagine  that  mere 
empty  flattery  would  do  it.     He  told  his  tale 
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even  to  lier,  and  he  told  it  in  a  way  to  excite 
her  pity.  Her  soul  was  one  easily  touched  by 
compassion  and  she  opened  her  mind  to  him. 

"  I  am  a  Protestant,  Monsieur,"  said  she, 
"  only  I  dare  not  say  so  openly.  My  father 
is  so  cruel  that  if  I  were  to  let  him  know  it  I 
think  he  would  kill  me." 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  away  then,  Emilie," 
said  Armand,  "  you  ought  to  try  and  get  some 
situation." 

"Emilie,  Emilie,"  cried  a  hoarse  voice 
from  below. 

"  There   is   my    father    calling ;    good 
night.  Monsieur." 

"  Good  night." 

"  I  do  not  think  I  am  so  deserted  as  I 
imagined,"  thought  Armand;  "I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  as  a  Protestant  she  will  let  me 
perish  for  the  cause  without  an  effort  to  save 
me." 
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About  a  week  after  his  arrival  he  learnt 
from  Emilie  that  the  King's  forces  had  been 
defeated  and  were  falling  back  npon  London. 
But  as  it  was  a  report,  he  knew  not  how 
much  faith  to  place  in  it.  But  a  circumstance 
happened  upon  the  same  evening  that  made 
him  more  inclined  to  believe  its  truth. 

Had  he  been  better  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  Louis  XIIL,  Armband  would  not 
have  been  surprised  at  the  long  delay.  The 
King  had  determined  to  strike  terror  into  the 
Huguenots  and  was  therefore  preparing  a 
horrible  punishment.  Besides,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  semblance  of  justice  he  had  re- 
solved to  have,  at  least,  the  mockery  of  a  trial, 
which  accordingly,  should  take  place  in  the 
usual  form.  Before,  however,  he  sacrificed  his 
victim  a  piece  of  villany  was  to  be  consum- 
mated. The  royal  personage  had  no  belief 
in  such  metaphysical  entities    as  patriotism 
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and  true  friendship,  and  thought  he  should 
make  an  easy  prey  of  Armand. 

Accordingly,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  news  arrived,  a  man  was  ushered 
into  his  room.  He  was  tall  and  wore  a  cloak 
which  concealed  his  dress  and  face.  Ordering 
Emilie — who  let  him  in — to  withdraw,  he 
seated  himself,  and  taking  off  his  cloak,  dis- 
played a  black  leathern  doublet  with  tight 
hose  upon  a  very  well  proportioned  form. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing 
General  Dechapelle,"  said  he  in  a  sarcastic 
tone. 

"  You  are  right,  Monsieur,"  returned  Ar- 
mand. 

"  I  bring  you  a  pardon  from  the  King." 

Finding  that  his  hearer  made  no  answer, 
the  man  repeated — 

"  I  bring  a  pardon  from  the  King." 

"WeU?" 
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"  I  trust  you  ^vill  see  the  necessity  of  accep- 
ting it.'' 

"I  shall  have  no  objection  to  accept  an 
offer  of  pardon,"  answered  Dechapelle;  "but 
it  must  be  unconditional." 

"  His  Majesty,"  continued  the  Unknown, 
without  noticing  the  latter  part  of  Armand's 
speech,  "  offers  you  a  free  pardon  on  condition 
that  you  recant,  deliver  up  the  persons  of 
certain  rebellious  noblemen,  and  also  various 
towns,  and  depart  from  the  country  in  a  week 
after  the  accomplishment  of  your  engagement. 
Tou  cannot  hope  for  better  terms.  I  consider 
it  one  of  great  clemency." 

"  However  merciful  it  may  appear  in  your 
eyes,  monsieur,"  returned  Armand,  "  I  am 
under  the  necessity  of  declining  it.  Before 
I  would  become  a  traitor  to  my  country,  my 
religion,  and  my  friends,  I  would  suffer  myself 
to  be  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  executioner's  axe.'' 
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"  The  probable  result,"  replied  the  man, 
"but  it  is  simply  trifling  ^'ith  your  life  to 
refuse  the  offer.  His  Majesty  appears  to  me 
to  be  more  than  usually  merciful." 

"  You  cannot  deceive  me  by  any  of  your 
assertions,  monsieur,"  replied  Armand,  "  I 
know  well  what  faith  to  place  in  the  King's 
word.  He  wishes  merely  to  have  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  me  publicly  disgrace  myself 
by  recanting,  and  then  I  shall  be  delivered 
over  to  the  scaffold.  I  have  not  yet,  indeed, 
been  tried,  and  although  my  trial  will  doubt- 
less be  a  mere  mockery,  how  can  he  offer  life 
to  one  who  is  not  condemned?  I  have  need 
of  rest,  monsieur,  I  believe  the  examination  is 
fixed  for  to-morrow,  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  leave  me  to 
myself.     Good  night,  monsieur." 

Having  spoken  thus  he  turned  his  back 
upon  him,  and  stirred  the  fire ;  and  the  baffled 
emissary  of  the  treacherous  king  withdrew. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


It  would  be  tedious  to  describe  the  mockery 
of  a  trial  that  followed.  Of  course  he  was 
condemned  ?nd  found  worthy  of  death,  while 
his  best  friends  — his  father  included,  were 
outlawed.  Two  days  only  were  to  pass  be- 
tween the  sentence  and  the  execution  of  it, 
and  Armand  went  from  the  hall  of  the  Ptilais 
de  Justice  with  an  aching  heart.  Not  that 
he  cared  so  much  for  himself;  and  yet  would 
it  have  been  natural  if  he  had  gazed  on  his 
eternal  departure  from  this  world  without  a 
murmur  or  without  a  sigh?  No.  But  still  his 
feelings  for  his  mother  and  father — Pauline 
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and  Heloise — were  great  and  overpowering; 
and  when  the  door  of  his  cell  closed  upon 
him,  and  he  knew  he  was  alone,  he  sat  down 
by  the  wooden  table  and  burying  his  face  in 
his  hands,  wept  tears  of  bitter  anguish,  He 
did  not  wish  other  to  see  his  grief,  but  when 
in  solitude  it  eased  his  heart  to  weep.  How 
beautiful  are  those  lines  of  Shelley : — 

"  Can  it  be  possible  I  have  to  die  so  suddenly, 
So  soon  to  go  from  life,  and  light,  and  love, 
In  youth's  sweet  prime  ?" 

That  night  was  one  of  unusual  beauty. 
Armand,  whose  brow  was  fevered  by  ex- 
citeiuent,  threw  up  the  sash  of  his  barred 
window  and  gazed  out.  A  winter's  night 
cannot  possess  the  splendour  that  adorns  the 
su miner's  hours  of  darkness,  but  it  may  be 
beautiful. 

The  street  was  almost  deserted,  but  here 
and  there  a  straggler  was  to  be  seen  hurrying 
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away  out  of  the  cold,  for  it  was  a  sharp 
frost.  The  stars  were  twinkling  merrily, 
and  the  moon  cast  her  wintry  beams  over  the 
tops  of  the  houses  which  were  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  snow,  and  threw  the  shadows 
of  the  buildings  down  upon  the  whitened  road. 
A  few  clouds  were  here  and  there  to  be  seen  of 
a  peculiar  colour,  which  showed  that  however 
bright  the  night  might  then  be.  a  snow-storm 
was  not  far  off.  After  g^.zing  upon  the  scene 
for  some  time,  Armand  feeling  sleepy  closed 
the  window  and  threw  himself  on  the  bed 
without  undressing. 

***** 
It  was  a  snowy  night,  and  Dechapelle,  clad 
in  rags,  was  hurrying  along  the  street.  Seeing 
his  wretched  condition,  many  offered  money 
to  him  in  charity ;  but  with  a  look  of  fierce 
despair  he  eyed  them,  and  went  away,  not 
touching  the  profferred  alms.     He  went  on 
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in  and  out  the  streets  of  the  city,  until  all 
had  left  them,  and  then,  though  almost  falling 
from  fatic^ue,  an  unseen  hand  once  more  im- 
pelled  him  forward  in  a  particular  direction. 
The  way  seemed  interminable:  and  he  was 
beginning  to  give  up  the  search  when  he 
saw  a  light  in  a  window. 

Approaching,  stealthily,  he  gazed  in. 
Tiiere,  in  front  of  a  blazing  fire,  sat  a  man. 
On  the  table  was  a  plenteous  supper,  and 
spread  before  him  were  papers  at  which  he 
was  looking  with  an  expression  of  demoniacal 
triumph.  For  some  unaccountable  reason, 
Armand  was  enabled  to  enter  the  house  and 
the  room  without  being  perceived,  and  get 
beLind  the  man's  back.  It  was  M.  de  St. 
Denis,  and  the  papers  were  the  long  sough t- 
for  documents. 

He  was  in  Armajid's  power.     What  pre- 
vented him  from   plunging  a  knife  into  his 
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back?  Wlio  Avoiild  know?  To  be  sure  it 
^vouM  be  a  coLl-blooded  murder :  but  then 
— would  not  the  possession  of  Pauline  be  a 
repayment  ?  ^^^'hy  should  he  scruple?  The 
man  before  him  was  a  yillain — a  murderer 
— a  thief:  and  yet  he  fared  well,  Avhile  Ar- 
mand,  who  had  never,  as  yet,  done  harm  to  any 
one,  was  abeiiiiiii-  forsaken  by  all — an  outcast. 

Seizing  a  knitl',  therefore,  off  the  table, 
be  plunged  it  into  the  old  man's  back,  and 
with  a  slight  cry  and  h.eavy  fall  he  glided  to 
the  ground.  Hastily  picking  up  the  blood- 
stained documents,  Armand  quitted  the 
house,  and  proceeded  to  where  Pauline 
dwelt.  Having  found  her,  he  threw  him- 
self at  her  feet,  showed  the  documents,  and 
begged  her  to  be  his.  But  she,  pointing  to 
the  blood  on  his  hands  and  on  the  papers, 
rose,  and  pronouncing  the  one  word,  ''mur- 
derer," rushed  away. 

YOL  II.  C 
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It  Tvas  too  much;  and  giving  his  brow 
a  violent  bio  .v  with  his  hand  he — av/oke, — • 

*'and  found  it  all  a  dream.*' 

The  snow  was  beating  against  his  window : 
the  sun  was  trying  to  struggle  through  the 
clouds :  and  the  clock  struck  nine. 

When  Emilie  came  in  with  breakfast  she 
said  hurriedly, — 

"  I  cannot  stop  now ;  but  in  the  evening 
I  have  something  to  tell  you.'' 

During  the  day  Emilie  brought  him  a  pair 
of  pistols,  but  without  explaining  what  they 
were  for,  merely  saying  she  would  tell  him 
that  night.  A  man  in  his  situation,  how- 
ever dull  his  wits,  does  not  take  long  to  un- 
derstand so  simple  a  beginning;  but  yet  the 
fact  of  being  free  once  more  was  now,  to  him, 
a  seeming  impossibility. 

How  wearily  passed  that  day :  how  anxiously 
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did  he  listen  as  the  clock  tolled  the  hours: 
and  at  length,  when  the  shades  of  evening 
began  to  close  over  the  bustling  city,  how  his 
heart  palpitated  with  hope.  As  soon  as  it 
was  dark  Einilie  entered  and  sat  down. 

"  M.  Dechaptille,"  slie  said,  "you  have  told 
me  your  story,  and,  excuse  ray  freedom,  as  I 
have  been  disappointed  in  love  myself,  I  can 
feel  for  you.  I  aui  going  to  do  something 
that  may  cost  me  my  life:  but  I  am  deter- 
mined to  do  it.  To-morrow  might  be  too 
late.     You  must  be  saved  to-night." 

"What,  are  you  going  to  liberate  me?'' 
cried  Armand,  starting  up. 

"Do  not  speak  so  loud,  or  my  father  will 
hear,"  said  Emilie,  turning  slightly  pale, 
"and  then  all  Avould  be  lost.  There  is  some 
danger  attending  the  escape,  but  of  course  you 
will  not  slirink  from  that.  The  way  I  pro- 
pose is  this  : — Beneath  the  Conciergerie  are 
c  2 
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vaults,  and  leading  to  them  is  a  subterra- 
nean passage  connected  with  the  staircase 
yonder.  The  vaults  are  below  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  should  thej  be  flooded  you  would 
inevitably  be  lost,  for  as  the  trap-door 
opens  only  from  above,  you  can  never  again 
ascend  that  way.  In  former  times  people 
used  to  be  thrust  into  these  living  tombs, 
and  fed  sparingly  through  the  trap-door. 
Many  died  there,  and  their  bones  now  lie  in 
the  darkness.     You  are  not  afraid  ?'' 

"No;  not  in  the  least;"  then  he  added, 
taking  her  hand,  ''  ho^Y  can  I  ever  thank  you 
for  this  unexpected  kindness.  You  will  save 
my  life  and  what  can  I  do  in  return?" 

"  If  ever  you  are  President  of  the  French 
Eepublic,"  said  she  smiling,  "  you  can  then 
remember  the  turnkey's  daughter." 

"I  will;  but  if  i  have  to  spend  the  rest 
of    my  days   in    poverty — in  exile — without 
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friends  or  any  one  to  comfort  me,  what 
then?" 

"  Then  Emilie  will  remember  you.  But 
seriously  I  must  beg  of  you  never  again 
to  return  to  the  army;  merely  seek  Mdlle. 
Lefevre  and  fly." 

"  That,  I  cannot  promise,  Emilie,"  re- 
turned Armand;  "I  must  return  and  punish 
the  insolent  tyrant  who  placed  me  in  cap- 
tivity, and  when  he  sees  Paris  in  flames  he 
will  remember  the  Palais  de  Justice  and 
tremble," 

"  Then  of  what  use  will  be  your  liberation. 
However,  I  will  do  it  on  your  own  condi- 
tions. It  is  only,  however,  giving  you  up 
to  the  King  again,  wuth  a  short  deLay. 
You  never  can  succeed." 

"I  do  not  know  that — v^e  have  just 
routed  the  King's  forces." 

"Yes;  but  that  is    only   momentary  sue- 
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cess.  However,  I  have  just  remembered 
that  joii  can  do  me  a  service." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  exchiimed  Armand, 
"if  it  is  to  peril  my  life  I  will  do  it,  for  you 
will  have  saved  it." 

"Well,  then — and  yet  I  do  not  like  to  ask 
it." 

"Yes;  speak  out.  I  will  do  anything 
you  ask  me." 

"Will  you  take  me  with  you?" 

Armand  started. 

"And  what  then?  Where  do  you  wish 
to  go?" 

"  If  you  could  take  rae  as  far  as  Chalons, 
I  should  be  safe,  as  I  have  an  aunt  living 
there  who  often  wishes  me  to  come  to  her." 

"  But  would  you  wish  to  leave  your  father 
and  mother?" 

"  They  are  not  really  my  father  and 
mother.     I  do  not  know  whose  child  I  am; 
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my  aunt  is  only  a  friend,  altbougli  I  have 
always  called  lier  so." 

"  Very  well;  I  am  ready  to  take  you.  But 
when?" 

"  Directly " 

The  door  opened  and  in  stalked  the  turn- 
key, red  in  the  face  with  anger. 

*'  So-ho,  my  pretty  one.  You  would  leave 
me  and  your  mother,  and — " 

He  had  not  time  to  utter  another  word 
before  he  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  from  a  pistol,  and  Armand  tearing  the 
keys  from  his  hands  was  about  to  leave,  when 
Emilie  said : 

''  Tie  his  hands,  or  we  shall  be  pursued." 

She  ran  out,  and  returned  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  cord,  with  which  they  bound  him, 
and  then,  thrusting  some  cloth  into  his  mouth, 
left  the  room,  locking  the  door. 
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CHAPTER  lY. 


"  Why  cannot  "we  go  out  Ly  tlie  common 
entrance?'^  asked  Armand. 

"  Because  there  are  rooms  full  of  gendarmes 
and  soldiers  to  pass  through,"  answered 
Emilie:  "follow  me — and  quickly — or  we 
shall  be  discovered." 

They  went  hastily  down  the  stairs  some 
distance,  until  arriving  on  a  landing  place, 
Emilie  touched  a  spring  in  the  wall,  and  a 
door  flew  open.  Entering  here  they  closed 
it  again,  and  descended  a  long  flight  of  steps, 
which  grew  darker  and  darker  as  they  went, 
until  at  last,  upon  reaching  the  bottom,  the 
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air  was  cold  and  damp.  The  ground  was 
composed  of  a  soft  yielding  mud,  in  which 
they  sank  at  every  step,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  proceeded  even 
slowly.  They  went  on  a  short  distance 
until  they  came  to  a  wall  with  apparently  no 
outlet. 

Of  course  there  was  not  a  ray  of  light  in 
the  whole  vault,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
they  found  the  door  by  feeling  a  spring  jutting 
out. 

"M.  Dechapelle,"  said  Emilie,  "there  is 
no  use  in  turning  back,  and  yet  I  almost 
fear  to  open  the  door.  If  the  water  is  in  the 
vault  we  are  lost;  even  if  there  is  only  a 
little  it  will  almost  knock  us  down." 

Armand  put  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Shall  I  open  it  now." 

"  Yes." 

He  touched  the  spring  with  a  trembling 
c  5 
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hand   and    staggered   slightly    as    something 
struck  him  forcibly  on  the  legs. 

"  Thank  Heaven  we  are  safe  from  that," 
cried  he;  "let  us  hasten  on." 

The  place  they  now  entered  was  a  dun- 
geon in  a  worse  state  than  the  vault  they 
had  just  quitted.  The  smell  was  awful,  and 
the  ground  was  yielding  and  soft,  and  every 
now  and  then  the  foot  struck  against  the 
bones  of  the  wretched  prisoners  who  had  been 
immured  there  years  before.  Erailie  could 
scarcely  proceed,  so  great  was  her  terror  of 
the  place,  and  Armand  had  to  support  her  as 
they  groped  their  way  in  utter  darkness  along 
the  reeking  walls. 

"  There  is  yet  another  chance  of  danger," 
said  Emilie;  "if  the  outlet  is  stopped  up, 
then — then — we  can  never  return." 

A  violent  shudder  ran  through  her  frame, 
and  Armand  himself  could  not  help  feeling 
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the  peril  of  their  situation.  To  be  buried  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  beneath  the  bustle 
and  traffic  of  a  populous  city;  to  hear  the 
hum  of  men,  and  yet  be  unable  to  tell  of 
his  position;  to  waste  in  strength  day  by 
day,  and  yet  know  that  within  a  few  feet  of 
him  were  all  the  means  of  making  life  plea- 
sant; were  not  these  chances  enough  to  make 
him  tremble?  His  voice  would  have  be- 
trayed his  anxiety,  and  therefore  he  forbore 
to  answer  her  remark.  At  last,  in  the  dis- 
tance, they  saw  a  glimmering  light. 

Emilie  sprang  forward  in  joy. 

"  We  are  saved !"  cried  she ;  "  see — there  is 
the  outlet." 

It  was  not  long  before  they  arrived  at  the 
place  where  the  light  of  the  moon  glanced 
faintly  through  the  hole  in  the  roof.  It  was 
covered  thickly  with  rubbish,  so  that  the 
light  was  but  feeble,  and  the  opening  could  not 
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be  distinguished  from  outside.  After  clearing 
away  the  obstructions,  Armand  squeezed  him- 
self through,  and  then  drew  Emilie  up  gently. 

Upon  rising  and  looking  around  him  he 
found  he  was  standino:  bv  the  banks  of  the 
river.  All  around  the  snow  was  falling  fast 
in  thick  and  heavy  flakes,  and  the  streets 
were  whitened  and  drearv.  Now  and  then 
the  moon  strusrcrled  throudi  a  cloud  and  cast 
its  beams  upon  the  glassy  river,  the  dark 
houses  and  the  solitary  streets.  Here  and 
there  a  light  appeared  at  a  window,  which 
seemed  alone  to  show  there  was  life  in  the 
city,  all  was  so  quiet  and  so  still. 

They  now  directed  their  steps  towards  the 
Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  Armand  knew  he 
could  procure  horses.  The  master  was  an 
old  friend  of  his,  of  whom  he  had  often  bor- 
rowed horses  during  his  residence  in  the 
capital.     Fortunately  they  did  not  meet  one 
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gendarme,  or  their  muddy  state  and  quaint 
dress  would  have  certainly  attracted  atten- 
tion. Upon  arriving  safely  there,  at  ^I.  Yin- 
cent's,  Armand  begged  to  see  him  imme- 
diately. 

The  servant  -who  answered  his  knock  was 
doubtful  whether  or  not  he  should  allow  such 
a  pair  to  enter;  but  the  authoritative  manner 
in  which  Dechapelle  repeated  his  request  made 
him  no  longer  hesitate. 

M.  Vincent  came  down  in  a  few  minutes 
into  the  room  below  in  a  red  nightcap  and  a 
dressing  gown;  and  started  back  in  wonder 
on  seeing  Armand. 

"Is  that  you,  M.  Dechapelle?  Why  I 
heard  you  were  in  the  Conciergerie  and  were 
going  to  be  executed  the  day  after  to-mor- 
row." 

"  True,  my  friend,"  said  our  hero ;  "  but 
you   see  I  have   escaped.      My    reason    for 
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coming  here  is  to  borrow  two  of  your  fleetest 
horses.  Do  you  think  you  can  let  me  have 
them?" 

"  Certainly,  and  gladly,  Monsieur,  if  I  can 
by  so  doing  save  you;  stay  a  moment  and  I 
will  dress  myself." 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  down  again,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  noticed  the  miserable 
plight  in  which  the  two  young  people  were. 

"  What  an  awful  state  you  are  in,  M.  Ar- 
mand,  and  you,  madame,  if  you  would  wear 
one  of  my  daughter's  dresses  she  would  gladly 
give  you  one.  And,  Monsieur,  I  will  try 
and  get  some  of  that  off  your  doublet,  unless 
you  would  wear  one  of  mine." 

Armand  thought  this  the  best  plan,  as 
the  dress  he  now  wore  was  that  given  him 
by  the  government.  He  accordingly  put  on 
cue  of  Vincent's  doublets,  which,  though  too 
big  for  him,  was  still  better  than  that  Tvhich 
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he  had  dragged  through  the  dungeons  of  the 
Conciergerie. 

Meanwhile  Vincent  led  Emilie  to  his 
daughter's  room,  entering  which  she  found  the 
young  girl  ready  to  do  as  her  father  wished; 
Emilie  was  taller  than  Felise,  but  though  the 
dress  of  the  latter  was  at  least  six  inches 
too  short,  it  looked  better  than  that  she  wore, 
which  was  six  inches  deep  in  mud.  When 
they  stood  together  they  looked  a  remarkable 
couple,  and  Armand  could  not  repress  a  smile 
at  his  great  loose  doublet  and  Emilie's  scant 
dress.  The  horses  were  now  ready,  however, 
and  they  went  to  tlie  door. 

"  Don't  you  recollect  this,  M.  Armand?" 
said  Vincent,  slapping  one  of  the  horses  on 
the  shoulder. 

"i/a/(9^,  it's  Venus.  Where  did  you  get 
it?" 

A   trooper   sold    it  to    me,    and    now    I 
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am  glad  that  I  bought  it,  although  it  was 
wounded.     Good  night." 

"  But  1  must  pay  you,"  said  Armand, 
drawing  out  his  purse. 

"No,  no;  if  you  say  any  such  thing  you 
will  offend  me.  I  have  had  many  a  pocketful 
of  money  of  you,  my  boy,  God  bless  you; 
good  night." 

Armand  pressed  his  hand,  and  again  thank- 
ing him,  dashed  off  with  Emilie  towards  the 
Barriere  de  la  Glaciere.  Once  out  of  the 
city  ail  would  be  well. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


When  Hercule  Bassompierre  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  Poictiers,  his  army  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  men,  all  infantry — cavalry  being 
of  more  service  in  the  main  army,  none  had 
been  quartered  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants, 
as  had  been  said,  were  loyal  to  the  good 
cause,  and,  therefore,  did  all  in  their  power  to 
assist  the  defenders  of  the  place. 

For  some  time  Hercule  had  no  other  duties 
than  to  direct  the  repair  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions and  the  construction  of  new — the 
strengthening  of  portions  injured  during  the 
recent  attack;    and   the   erection   of  a   new 
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citadel,  &c.  He  then  turned  to  the  civil  ad- 
ministration, as  Poictiers  was  now  considered 
no  longer  to  belong  to  the  King.  In  this  de- 
partment all  was  being  done  that  could  be 
done  to  render  the  place  well-governed,  and 
the  people  happy,  when  the  news  came  that 
the  Eoyal  army,  eighty  thousand  strong,  was 
advancing  on  the  town. 

Upon  hearing  this,  Hercule  immediately 
began  recruiting  his  men,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  !Money  was  forthcoming — 
provisions  could  be  bought  to  any  amount; 
and  nothing,  in  fact,  seemed  wanting  for  the 
defence  of  the  town,  when  the  army  of  Louis 
XIII.  sat  down  before  it.  An  offer  of  pardon 
was  made  to  Hercule  himself  and  all  within 
the  walls,  if  he  would  capitulate;  but  if  he 
did  not,  no  quarter  was  to  be  expected. 

The  answer  to  this  was,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, a  refusal  of  all  terms.     "  Poictiers  is 
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now  the  property  of  the  Republic;  and  as  it 
was  not  conquered  with  the  intention  of  its 
being  immediately  delivered  up  to  the  enemy, 
w^e  refuse  any  terms.  All  future  messengers 
will  be  fired  upon."  The  boldness  of  this 
answer  irritated  the  general  in  command, 
and  lie  gave  orders  for  an  immediate  assault. 
But  they  had  mistaken  the  character  of  their 
antagonists.  The  new  fortifications,  combined 
with  the  indomitable  valour  of  the  Huguenots? 
were  sufficient  for  the  reception  of  the  shock, 
and  the  royal  troops  fell  back  in  disorder. 
Three  times  they  rushed  to  the  charge — three 
times  did  that  mass  of  shouting,  yelling,  and 
infuriated  beings  pour  against  the  walls ;  and 
three  times  were  they  gloriously  repulsed. 
The  commander  seeing  that  at  present  a  suc- 
cessful assault  was  out  of  the  question, 
sounded  a  retreat,  and  commenced  the  opera- 
tions of  a  regular  siege.     It  was  not  until  the 
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evening  of  this  victorious  day  that  Hercule 
became  acquainted  with  a  complicated  piece 
of  villainy  that  considerably  endangered  his 
position.  He  was  sitting  writing,  when  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  on  its 
being  opened  a  big,  stout  man  of  very  peculiar 
demeanour,  entered.  He  had  a  face  shaved 
clean — without  a  vestige  of  a  beard  or 
moustache;  and  the  blue  patches  that  nature 
intended  to  be  covered  rendered  his  counte- 
nance ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  His  small, 
twinkling  eyes,  deep  set  in  his  head,  had  a 
restless  unpleasant  expression,  and  his  large 
mouth  was  perpetually  twitching  in  concert 
with  his  nose. 

"I  am  before  General  Bassompierre,  I 
believe,"  observed  the  peculiar  personage, 
taking  a  chair. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  am  that  gentleman,  and 
if  I  am  not  mistaken  I  behold  the  officer  of 
the  stores,  M.  Clairville." 
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"Eight,  General;  I  have  come  to  speak 
upon  a  most  important  suhject.  TTe  have 
scarcely  a  week's  provisions  in  the  town." 

Herciile  grew  pale,  and  said,  frowning: 

"  You  are  lahouring  under  some  delusion, 
Monsieur  Chiirville.  I  have  means  of  knowinsr 
that  yesterday,  there  Avere  provisions  for 
two  months  at  Poictiers." 

"  But  it  has  heen  conveyed  out  during 
the  niirht.  General,  hv  some  villain." 

C  ;  7  » 

"  For    wdiose  vilhmy  you    are  responsible. 

You  must  answer  for  this  hefore  your  brother 

officers.  No  one  has  access  to  the  stores  with- 
out an  order  from  you,  and  therefore  suspicion 

must  rest  upon  yourself — Ho !  Bertrand." 
"General,"  said  a  guard  entering. 
"  Bring    round  four    of  the  patrol,"   cried 

Hercule. 

]\I.    Chiirville  sat   pale   and   trembling    in 

his  chair,  without  offering  any  word  of  remon- 
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stnince.  But  when  the  guards  entered,  and 
AYcre  ordered  by  Ilercule  to  place  M.  Clairville 
under  arrest  in  the  barrack  tower,  he  ventured 
to  speak  : 

"  General  Bassompierre,"  said  he,  assuming 
an  angry  and  indignant  tone,  "  I  am  innocent 
of  the  charge  you  have  hiid.  on  me.  Suffer 
me  to  be  condemned  before  arrested." 

''  Not  so,  Captain  Chiirville,"  returned 
Ilercule,  "lest  ha;ly  when  w^e  searched  the 
nest  the  bird  would  he  g<'.ne;  you  might  take 
ti  fancy  to  follow  the  provisions  and  assist  in 
their  distribution  among  the  enemy.  If  you 
are  found  innocent,  I  shall,  depend  npon  it, 
be  the  first  to  crave  your  pardon.  If  indeed 
you  are  guiltless,  why  fear  a  trial?  Au  revoir, 
Monsieur." 

"  But,  Monsieur,"  began  the  culprit — 

"  The  guns  are  firing;  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
Bertram !  to  the  Barrack  Tower." 
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So  saying  he  made  a  sign  to  the  attendant, 
and  the  guards,  surrounding  Clairville,  marched 
him  off.  Hercule  proceeded  to  the  "walls  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  increased  cannonade. 
The  enemy  had  attempted  a  surprise — had 
been  repulsed,  and  the  Huguenots  sortieing 
had  brought  away  gabions,  fascines,  and 
muskets,  in  some  quantity. 

The  court-martial  was  held  on  the  mor- 
row, and  the  evidence  Avas  clear  and  satisfac- 
tory. It  was  discovered  that  ]\r.  Clairville 
had  been  in  league  with  the  enemy,  and  having 
persuaded  the  Huguenots  that  they  were 
secure,  had  conveyed  nearly  all  the  provisions 
out  of  the  city,  so  that  a  week's  supply  was 
the  utmost  remaining.  His  motive  in  coming 
to  Hercule  himself,  was  to  throw  the  blame 
on  others,  and  gain  himself  honour  by  being 
the  first  to  discover  the  delinquency. 

He  only  hastened,  however,  his  own  punish- 
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merit  by  a  d;iy  or  two,  for  lie  wouIJ  assuredly 
have  been  seized  upon  the  first  intimution 
of  want.  M.  Clairville  was  too  great  a  coward 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy — he  feared  they 
wo\ild  break  their  promises  and  hang  him 
as  a  traitor. 

He  was  condemned,  and  f  )und  worthy  of 
deatli;  but  in  consideration  of  his  being  a 
soldier  lie  was  shot  instead  of  being  executed 
by  the  usual  process.  This  was  no  favour 
to  him.  Deatli  in  any  shape  is  horrible  to  all ; 
but  to  a  villain,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
it  is  inexpressibly  terrible.  He  knew  that 
tlie  blood  of  every  man,  Avoman,  or  child,  that 
died  in  Poictiers  from  starvation  Avas  on  his 
head.  He  felt  the  force  of^  this  brand,  ;ind 
pleaded  hard  for  mercy;  but  Hercule  knew 
his  duty  too  well  for  that,  and  the  sentence 
was  fulfilled  in  the  si^lit  of  the  enemv,  a  letter 
being  sent  to  say  for  what  he  was  punished. 
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The  six  days  passed  away  quickly.  During 
this  time  the  ^vhole  town — suldiers,  olTiceis, 
and  townspeople — even  women  and  children 
— went  on  half  rations,  and  thus  the  supply 
was  kept  up  for  twelve  days.  But  on  the 
thirteenth  there  was  nothing  to  eat.  On 
the  fourteenth  the  soldiers,  already  pale  and 
emaciated  from  hard  work  and  bad  food,  grew 
doubly  pale,  and  the  women  drooped,  and 
manv  children  died.  The  men  went  i)rowlin2C 
about  the  streets  like  hungry  wolves;  and  on 
the  fifteenth  the  dogs  disappeared,  and  by 
many  it  was  conjectured  that  nothing  could 
be  more  delicious  than  stewed  puppy,  roast 
dog,  mastiff  a-la-mode^  or  terrier  soup. 

The  dogs  lasted  several  days,  but  these 
also  disappeared,  and  then  the  hungry  citizens 
prowled  again.  The  enemy  remained  inac- 
tive. Knowing  what  was  going  on,  they 
well    knew    that    the    place    must  soon  give 

VOL.    II.  D 
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lip  from  starvation,  while  tliey  were  feasting 
outside,  and  therefore  tliere  they  stayed 
quietly  in  camp  to  wait  on  events. 

Suddenly  the  number  of  rabbit  dishes  in- 
creased to  an  enormous  extent;  but,  strange 
to  say,  as  fast  as  these  were  eaten  the  cats 
disappeared.  But  tlie  citizens  of  Poictiers 
had  leirnt  not  to  be  fastidious.  What  could 
"be  more  excellent  than  a  rat?  Ilercule 
imagined  himself  possessed  of  the  height  of 
happiness  when  dining  off  a  plump  little  roast 
rat.  But  felicity  must  always  have  its  close. 
These  w^re  also  exhausted. 

The  enemy  now  conjectured  that  the  city 
must  be  well  nigh  starved  out,  and  sent  to 
ask  a  surrender. 

"  ISTot  while  there  is  a  mouse  in  Poictiers," 
replied  Hercule,  stroking  his  long  moustache 
over  his  meagre  face ;  "  we  have  mice  enough 
yet.     Go  back  and  defend  yourselves  J" 
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But  the  mice  went  too;  and  tlie  soldiers, 
pale  and  trembling  in  the  dismal  weather, 
stood  on  the  battlements  starving.  The  snow 
came  down  pelting,  ami  covered  the  city  with 
its  wliite  mantle,  but  no  one  cared  for  the 
cold;  it  was  the  torture  within,  the  gnawing 
at  the  vitals  that  maddened  them.  They  clung 
to  their  muskets  as  to  their  last  friend ;  and 
as  they  kept  guard  on  the  dreary  battlements, 
they  clutched  their  guns  with  a  grasp  ren- 
dered fierce  by  despair.  Firm  and  deter- 
mined was  the  expression  upon  their  set  lips; 
and  as  their  eyes  rolled  eagerly  towards  the 
well-stored  camp  of  the  enemy,  their  hatred  of 
them  became  the  more  intense,  and  their 
courage  rose. 

At  length  Hercule  saw  that  it  was  in  vain 
he  looked  forward;  and  assembling  his  tat- 
tered   and   famished  soldiers,   he  asked  them 

whether  they  would  rather  remain  where  they 
D  2 
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were,  or  dash  down  upon  the  enemy's 
camp. 

"There  is  plenty  there,"  said  he,  ''and  if 
we  rout  them  ^ve  can  return ;  if  we  do  not, 
Tve  can  at  least  cut  our  way  through,  and 
direct  our  steps  towards  Loudon." 

It  was  in  the  dead  of  night  that  they  rushed 
down  on  the  sleeping  camp.  They  never 
thought  of  numbers,  of  death,  of  anything 
but  hunger  and  revenge.  They  fell  upon  the 
enemy  like  famished  wolves,  and  many  could 
be  seen  with  food  in  one  hand  and  a  sword 
in  the  other,  fighting  and  eating  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  Catholics  were  too  strong  for 
these  worn-out  braves.  Fed  well,  clothed 
well,  they  had  nothing  to  prevent  their  full 
development  of  strength;  and  the  others 
ragged,  dirty,  emaciated — could  they  avail 
against  their  more  favoured  brothers? 

By  dint  of  great  determination,  however, 
they  managed   to  cut  their  way,  though  with 
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immense  loss;  but  when  tliej  were  safe  and 
unmolested  on  the  road,  when  the  excitement 
was  over,  the  strength  of  many  gave  way  and 
they  fell,  worn  out,  on  the  road  side,  to  die  of 
hunger  and  thirst  and  fatigue.  It  was  not 
long,  fortunately,  before  they  arrived  at  a 
village  where — who  could  blame  them — they 
fell  upon  everything;  devouring  meat  raw, 
and  contending  with  one  another  for  what  at 
other  times  they  would  have  considered  it  an 
insult  to  offer  them.  The  inhabitants  were, 
however,  repaid  by  Hercule,  who  remembered 
Armand's  words : — 

"  How  can  you  expect  the  people  to  love 
you  if  you  pillage  their  homes,  sack  their 
towns,  and  rob,  murder,  and  violate  wherever 
you  go.  Such  is  the  Royal  road  to  popularity 
— not  mine." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


On  reacliing  Chalons,  which  Armand  did  in 
safety,  he  deposited  E mi  lie  at  the  house  of 
her  aunt,  and  started  for  Poitou.  On  reach- 
ing the  camp  he  found  great  confusion  reign- 
ing there.  The  ragged,  worn-out,  and  dis- 
pirited troops  under  Hercule  had  just  come 
in  with  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Poictiers,  and 
the  consternation  was  general. 

Dechapelle  was  extremely  indignant  at  this. 
He  accused  Alphonse  de  St.  Martin  of  neg- 
lect; called  him  a  traitor,  and  said  many  other 
things  which  in  a  day  were  forgotten,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  found  that  he  had  not  been 
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SO  negligent  as  Arniand  supposed.  At  any 
rate,  tliej  were  soon  as  good  friends  as  ever, 
though  he  impressed  on  the  mind  of  Alphonse 
that  rapidity  is  always  necessary  to  success 
in  a  campaign  of  the  present  character. 

The  same  day  came  the  intelligence  that 
Louis,  indignant  at  the  escape  of  General 
Dechapelle,  was  moving  large  reinforcements 
towards  Poitou.  This  force,  which  he  in- 
tended to  command  in  person,  was  exag- 
gerated by  rumour  to  two  hundred  thousand, 
but  in  reality  it  only  amounted  to  half  that 
number.  The  only  plan  to  be  followed  was 
to  give  battle  to  those  already  in  the  field, 
and  send  their  routed  columns  to  spread 
dismay  amid  the  advancing  host. 

Fearful  were  the  schemes  of  vengeance 
which  Armand  in  his  first  fits  of  anger  re- 
solved on,  but  in  his  less  distracted  moments 
they   were  discarded    as    unworthy    of   him. 
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One  tiling  lie  at  length  determined  upon, 
however;  not  a  convent  should  be  left  stand- 
ing in  all  that  part  of  France. 

Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  he  went 
with  a  body  of  men  to  St.  Eustace.  In  order 
to  allow  time  for  the  escape  of  its  inmates, 
Armand  sent  forward  a  messenger  to  say  that 
the  abbess  and  the  nuns  must  retire  to  the 
village  near,  as  the  convent  was  about  to  be 
destroyed  by  order  of  the  Eepublic.  Sister 
Emilie  complied,  not,  however,  without  many 
remonstrances,  and  the  cortege  left  the  place. 
Now,  then,  at  last,  St.  Eustace — the  place 
where  all  his  trouble  began — where  his  Pauline 
had  been  immured — was  in  his  hands  com- 
pletely. 

He  bade  his  men  wait  outside,  and  entered 
the  solitary  building  alone.  He  visited  the 
battlements  where  she  had  walked — he  gazed 
down  upon  the  spot  where  he  had  first  pressed 
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her  to  his  heart  when  rescuing  her  from  the 
convent;  and  then  he  descended  to  the  cell 
where  she  had  lived.  There,  in  the  place 
where  her  tears  had  flowed — where  she  had 
prayed,  and  thought,  and  pondered,  he  uttered 
a  solemn  vow  that  never  while  life  was  in 
him  would  he  cease  in  his  search  for  her,  and 
that  if  dead  he  would  avenge  her.  He  re- 
mained on  his  knees  for  some  time,  and 
then  rising,  with  a  calm  face  he  went  out  of 
the  convent  and  gave  orders  for  its  demolition. 
After  the  soldiers  had  taken  what  they 
pleased  out  of  it,  they  set  fire  to  the  building, 
and  then  poured  in  a  volley  of  cannon  to 
shatter  the  walls.  Armand  did  not  depart 
until  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  St.  Eustace  was  no  more  !  By 
the  end  of  that  month  not  a  convent  re- 
mained standing  in  that  part  of  France. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Force,  meanwhile,  was 
D  5 
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in  no  way  pleased  that  he  was  not  himself  pos- 
sessed of  chief  command.  Most  of  the  nolles 
who  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  were  in- 
fluenced as  much  bj  ambitious  motives  as  Ij 
a  sense  of  religion;  and,  at  any  rate,  would 
not  have  consented  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Eepublic.  They  accordingly  agreed  to  de- 
mand his  submission  to  them. 

The  Duke  de  St.  Aubin  was  dispatched 
by  the  members  of  the  Ligue  to  tell  him  its 
determination.  The  answer  which  Armand 
made  was  courteous,  but  decisive.  He  said 
that  as  he  was  the  sole  originator  of  the  war 
— as  he  was  recognised  by  eighty  thousand 
Huguenots  to  be  their  commander,  and  head 
of  the  future  Eepublic,  he  could  on  no  account 
think  of  resigning  his  post. 

This  answer,  which  in  reality  was  the  only 
one  they  could  have  expected,  surprised  and 
irritated  the  nobles.     Not  accustomed  to  have 
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their  word  disputed,  they  resolved  to  have  re- 
course to  force,  to  compel  obedience  to  their 
wishes.  They  marched  from  Guienne  to 
attack  the  rear  of  the  Republican  army ;  but 
hearing  that  it  had  gone  south  they  diverged 
considerably  from  their  course;  and  being  un- 
certain Tvhither  to  proceed,  they  came  out 
upon  Loches,  between  the  army  of  the  King 
and  the  other,  which  was  advancing  from 
Poictiers  to  join  it. 

It  sat  down  before  Roche,  reduced  it  di- 
rectly, and  putting  a  guard  in  it,  encamped  a 
few  miles  off.  It  was  just  thinking  of  march- 
ing on  when  the  King's  army  came  in  sight. 
Now  was  the  time,  thought  the  factious  nobles, 
to  bring  out  the  spirit  of  the  army.  The 
soldiers  were  all  high  spirited  men,  who  had 
no  idea  of  the  intentions  of  their  leaders 
with  respect  to  Armand;  but  seeing  the  royal 
army  before  them  desired  to  fight. 
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The  result  may  be  anticipated.  The  King's 
forces  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
discipline,  and  provisions,  to  the  Huguenots, 
who,  besides  being  thus  inferior  had  but  in- 
different leaders.  The  standard  of  Eeligious 
Freedom  was,  for  the  first  time,  hurled  to  the 
dust,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  to  Roche. 

But  it  was  not  the  banner  of  the  Eepublic, 
and  Louis  saw  his  great  enemy  still  unsub- 
dued. 

The  Marquis  de  la  Force  withdrew  his 
discomfited  troops  to  Loche,  and  encamped 
there  for  the  night.  His  pride  was  humbled : 
and  not  bei-ng  so  bad  a  man  as  the  rest,  he 
regarded  his  secession  from  Armand  with  ex- 
treme regret.  He  determined,  however,  that 
all  that  could  be  done  by  diligence  should 
be  done,  and  that  he  would — upon  giving  up 
his  men  to  the  disposal  of  Dechapelle — request 
to  be  given   the  command  of  a  force  to  act 
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in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  He, 
indeed,  exaggerated  his  own  deficiencies  in 
bis  own  eyes,  as  with  forty  thousand  men 
he  could  not  be  expected  to  defeat  more  than 
twice  that  number. 

The  army  of  Dechapelle  was  now  encamped 
on  the  borders  of  a  forest  near  St.  Cahiis, 
whither  they  had  advanced  after  defeating  t.lie 
royal  army  near  Chinon.  The  army  of  the 
Kini?  comini]r  from  Paris  had  made  a  sudden 
detour  to  the  south-east,  so  as  to  disappoint 
Armand's  expectation  of  meeting  them  befoi  e 
they  effected  a  junction.  His  plan  was  now 
to  effect  rapid  captures  of  towns,  and  subdue 
as  much  territory  as  possible. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  men  were  gathered 
round  their  camp  fires.  An  east  wind  was 
blowing,  and  the  snow  fell  in  heavy  masses, 
taking  but  a  few  minutes  to  cover  the  ground. 
The  trees  were  bare  and  spectre-like;  the  moon 
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^\as  not  to  be  seen,  but  in  its  stead  thick  dark 
clouds  seemed  to  be  poising  themselves  over 
the  desolate  country.  The  shivering  branches 
were  soon  enveloped  closely  enough,  and  the 
trunks,  against  which  the  sh.irp  wind  drove 
the  flakes,  began  to  assume  a  whitened  aspect, 
and  to  show  clearly  against  the  darkness  of 
the  rest  of  the  scene. 

The  blazing  fires,  round  which  the  men 
sang,  and  joked,  and  laughed,  to  keep  out  the 
thoughts  of  the  cold,  sputtered  and  roared 
angrily  as  tlie  snow  fell  melting  amid  the 
embers.  The  waggons,  also  heaped  up  with 
the  descending  frozen  shower,  were  to  be  seen 
at  a  short  distance,  while  the  horses  picketted 
here  and  there,  dragged  despairingly  at  the 
hard  ground  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  procure 
eatable  grass,  and  then  pranced  round  as  far  as 
the  rope  would  allow  them  in  order  to  keep 
in  the  warmth. 
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The  tents  stood  invitingly  there;  but  the 
soldiers  preferred  remaining  outside  so  as  to 
be  near  the  fire  and  the  rest  of  their  com- 
rades. The  company  of  men  and  women  always 
to  a  certain  degree  keeps  out  the  cold — the 
very  presence  of  others  seems  to  lessen  its 
sharpness.  The  men  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  having  just  made  a  seizure  ot  a  con- 
voy of  provisions,  had  extra  rations,  and  an 
extra  supply  of  drink. 

Arm  and  and  his  officers  were  seated  by  a 
fire  not  distinguishable  from  the  rest,  and 
were  discussing  their  future  operations. 

"  1  wish,"  said  Armand,  "  I  had  about 
thirty  thousand  men  to  send  into  Guienne,  and 
the  same  number  to  proceed  to  Auvergne,  and 
another  to  Bourbonnois,  and  Berri,  and  Or- 
leannois,  and  Maine,  so  as  to  form  quite  a 
belt.  When  we  had  completely  subdued  these 
places  we  could  march  to  Paris  at  the  head 
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of  an  overwhelming  array,  and  France  would 
be  ours." 

"  Yes,  General,"  replied  Hercule,  "  but  that 
would  take  very  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  counting  a  reserve,  which  would  be 
very  small." 

"  Ah,  Hercule,"  cried  Alphonse  de  St. 
Martin,  "your  Poictiers  affair  has  damped  you 
a  little.     I  think—" 

"  Come — come,  Alphonse,"  said  Armand, 
"let  us  leave  that  alone.  Hercule  did  his 
best.     Answer  me  one  question." 

"  And  that  shall  be,"  replied  Henry  Beau- 
fort, swallowing  a  great  piece  of  beef,  "  do  you 
relish  roast  rat  better  than  roast  ox." 

There  was  a  general  laugh,  but  Armand, 
taking  no  notice,  although  he  could  hardly 
repress  a  smile,  proceeded: 

"  Could  you  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
reduce  Maine?" 
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"•  I  could,''  returned  Hercule,  ''  and  will  set 
oat  to-moiTow  if  the  men  are  fortliconiirig." 

"  Well  then  you  shall.  And  how  many 
would  you  take,  Alphonse,  to  finish  the  re- 
duction of  Orleanois?" 

"  Twenty  thousand,"  replied  he,  glad  of 
the  opportunity;  "it  is  nearly  half  done 
already." 

"  And  then  there  will  be  thirty  thousand  left 
forme,"  continued  Dechapelle,  "with those  1 
must  reduce  Anjoa,  Touraine,  Berri,Nivernois, 
and  Bourbonois,  and  then  recruit  and  descend 
into  Guienne  where  the  Marquis  de  la  Force 
has  I  hope  commenced  operations." 

Armand  had  not  yet  communicated  the 
disastrous  news  from  the  south.  Afterwards 
he  did  not  repent  it. 

"  Do  you  like  the  plan,  Messieurs."  asked 
Armand,  "  I  think  it  extremely  feasible." 

"Yes,  yes,"  replied  the  Englishman;   "all 
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very  fine,  but  I  don't  see  that  you  have  given 
me  anything  to  do.  With  my  three  thousand 
English  and  seven  thousand  French,  I  would 
undertake  to  reduce  Anjou  myself,  or  if  you 
like  it  better  I  will  march  to  Aunis,  which  is 
small  enough,  in  all  conscience,  and  fortify  La 
Eochelle." 

"  I  like  your  latter  plan,  Henry,"  said 
Armand,  "  but,  Alphonse  and  Hercule,  and  all 
of  you,  what  is  the  matter?  You  look  scared." 

''  I  hear  something  rolling  loud  in  the  dis- 
tance, it  is  a  drum  and  perdie^  it  is  a 
Huguenot  tune." 

Armand  listened;  but  just  at  that  moment 
a  man  came  rushing  in. 

"  General,"  cried  he  uncovering  in  the  snow; 
'•  there  is  an  army  of  at  least  forty  thousand 
men  coming  upon  us;  but  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  suffired  a  defeat.  The  troops  are  worn 
and  tattered." 
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"Put  on  your  hat,"  exclaimed  Arrnnnd, 
"  and  don't  stand  shivering  there.  To  your 
posts,  officers,  and  call  out  jour  men.  Alphonse 
to  the  left  with  the  Huguenot  guards.  Her- 
cule  to  the  right  with  the  cavalry,  and  Alphonse 
take  a  squadron  to  your  side.  I  will  command 
the  main  body.'' 

In  a  few  minutes  the  men  were  under  arms, 
and  in  a  few  more  a  man  rode  up  and  asked 
to  speak  with  General  Dechapelle. 

It  was  the  Marquis  de  la  Force.  He  was 
taken  to  where  Armand  was  standing  ready 
to  mount,  and  being  led  inside  a  tent  he  said : 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  we  are  friends.  I 
am  the  Marquis  de  la  Force." 

"  I  have  need  of  alarm,  Monsieur,"  returned 
Armand;  '^  when  1    consider  the    nature    of 
the  demand  sent  to  me  by  the  nobles.     How 
ever,  if  you  will  order  your  men  to  enc  mp  we 
can  then  talk  at  leisure." 
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"  That  is  already  arranged,"  replied  the 
Marquis ;  "  but  in  the  first  place  I  am  hungry." 

The  Marquis  was  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
with  long  white  hair  that  floated  over  his 
shoulders.  Seeing  that  he  was  inclined  to  be 
a  friend,  Armand  assumed  a  respectful  demea- 
nour towards  him,  and  would  not  suffer  him 
to  talk  until  he  had  satisfied  his  appetite. 
Dechapelle  had  always  a  veneration  for  age, 
and  would  never  suffer  it  to  be  insulted,  if 
it  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  it. 

It  was  with  a  sad  countenance  that  the  old 
general  related  the  misfortunes  of  his  troops; 
when,  however,  he  requested  permission  to 
reduce  Guienne  with  his  troops,  Armand 
greatly  applauded  the  plan,  as  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  would  enable  him  to  fight 
at   advantage. 

"  How  many  men  have  you,"  asked  Armand. 

"  Thirty-five  thousand,"  answered  De  la 
Force,  '^  but  I  could  do  with  less." 
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"  I  will  take  five  thousand  of  them  in  that 
case,"  said  Arniand,  ''for  we  cannot  boast  of 
having  too  many  troops." 

"  What  will  the  nobleaien  say  to  your 
joining  me,"  he  added,  tif^er  a  moment. 

"I  know  not,"  said  the  Marquis;  "but  at 
anv  rate  thev  must  submit." 

After  some  further  conversation  Arniand 
went  round  to  see  that  all  was  riglit,  and 
then  wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  lay  down 
inside  his  tent  under  the  flappinc:  canvas. 

The  army  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Force  en- 
camped a  little  w^ay  off,  amid  the  trees. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


It  is  im[)()ssible  to  fallow  up  the  war,  step 
by  step.  The  description  would  consist  merely 
of  a  catalogue  of  towns  w^on  and  lost — battles 
successful  and  unsuccessful — wild  adventures 
and  bolil  achievements.  I  will  merely  sum  up 
in  a  few  words  the  progress  made  by  the 
Genei-als,  particularly  Alphonsede  St.  Martin, 
whose  actions  somewhat  influenced  his  after 
life. 

Hercule  Bassompierre  proceeded  to  Maine, 
as  directed,  and  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes. 
The  people  in  many  cases  were  friendly;  his 
encounters  were  few,  and  he  met  with  extreme 
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kindness  from  many  Protestant  families  who 
had  not  dared  openly  to  avow  their  opinions, 
but  sympathised  sincerely  with  their  bolder 
fellow  patriots.  He  fortified  the  most  exposed 
parts,  and  placed  strong  garrisons  in  most  of 
the  towns,  his  forces  being  considerably 
increased. 

Henry  Beaufort,  with  the  English  contin- 
gent, and  his  seven  thousand  French,  marched 
upon  Aunis,  meeting  very  little  opposition, 
but  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  reduce 
it.  La  E,ochelle  was  obstinately  held  against 
him,  and  it  took  him  a  long  and  weary  siege 
before  the  flag  of  England  and  the  French 
Republic  waved  over  its  towers.  This  was 
his  centre  of  operations ;  the  other  towns  were 
in  turns  fortified,  and  he  gave  to  this— one  of 
the  smallest  French  departments — a  strength 
it  had  long  lacked. 

Armand  was  as  successful  as  his  inferiors. 
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Indeed,  considering  the  immense  task  lie  liad 
imposed  upon  himself  he  may  be  said  to  have 
been  more  so.  The  war  was  now  assuming  a 
form  Avhich  ahirmed  the  king.  Towns  were 
taken  and  furtiheLl — wliole  provinces  sub- 
mitted, and  the  royal  troops  became  dispirited 
with  defeat.  The  Standard  of  Liberty,  also, 
was  a  fresh  cause  of  disquietude  to  Louis 
XII L,  IS  he  now  saw  that  religion  was  not 
the  only    object    of  the  rebellion. 

Alphonse  de  St.  Martin  set  out  with  alight 
heart.  He  had  now  an  opportunity  of  winning 
a  name,  and  though  he  had  such  a  paucity 
of  soldiers,  he  did  not  despair  of  success. 
Many  flocked  to  his  banner,  and  the  depart- 
ment was  nearly  reduced,  when,  one  evening, 
the  army  was  encamped  near  the  villag3  of  La 
Velay  for  the  night. 

It  was  seven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  was  just 
declining.     The  hamlet  was  small,  consisting 
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only  of  some  scattered  cottages  and  picturesque 
farmhouses  peejdng  out  from  amid  bowers  of 
budding  foliage,  for  it  was  spring,  and  the 
warm,  balmy  air,  began  to  foretell  the  near 
approach  of  summer.  Some  birds  were  giving 
their  last  day  song  on  the  branches  that  had 
so  long  remained  bent  beneath  the  snow,  while 
others  were  just  chirping  their  evening  notes 
preparatory  to  the  thrilling  melody  of  the  night. 
There  were  a  few  fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky, 
but  none  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  scene;  no 
heavy  laden  piles  of  mist,  but  faint,  shadowy 
vapours,  through  which  the  sun  sent  a  red- 
dening glory  upon  the  rejoicing  earth.  In 
the  distance,  upon  a  slight  eminence  rose  a 
castle,  not  ruined,  but  slightly  impaired  by 
time.  The  ivy  clung  lovingly  about  its  walls 
like  the  serpent,  beauteous  to  the  eye,  but 
fatal  to  the  touch.     It  had  stood   there  for 

ages,,  w^ith  the  creeping  parasite  eating  into 
VOL   II.  E 
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its  flesh.  No  one  knew  its  beginning,  but  the 
people  when  questioned  as  to  its  gloomy 
and  deserted  aspect,  stared,  shuddered,  and 
passed  by  with  averted  eyes.  But  there  was 
one  who  did  not  leave  it,  and  he  was  the  owl 
who  was  impatiently  screeching  for  the  night 
amid  the  climbing  ivy. 

Finding  his  questions  unavailing,  Alphonse 
determined  to  visit  the  place  himself,  and 
proposed  it  to  Herbert  Defoe,  who  in  this  ex- 
pedition was  his  inferior,  and  he  readily  agreed. 
All  the  information  they  could  collect  was 
that  the  owners  of  the  castle  were  Protestants 
who,  having  made  some  slight  demonstration 
of  sympathy  for  the  Rebels,  had  been  massacred 
in  their  own  dwellings  by  the  King's  troops. 
The  reason  of  their  fears  was  that  a  spirit 
haunted  the  castle,  and  was  often  seen  walk- 
ing on  the  battlements,  or  going  from  room 
to  room  with  a  lighted  torch.     Alphonse  had 
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no  such  tiling  as  superstition  in  his  nature, 
but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  a  few  men 
with  him,  and  they  accordingly  set  out  when 
it  was  dark,  and  proceeded  leisurely  towards 
the  abode  of  mystery. 

The  castle  looked  grim  in  that  hour  of  the 
night.  No  lights  were  in  the  village  to  en- 
liven their  route,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
early  people  and  had  retired  as  soon  as  the 
clock  tolled  half-past  nine.  The  owl  and  his 
companions  the  bats  were  now  full  of  joy,  and 
the  one  screeched  and  flew  from  place  to  place 
while  the  others  dashed  in  the  faces  of  the 
little  party,  in  spite  of  sword-thrusts  and 
blows,  as  they  tramped  up  the  stony  path. 
The  nightingale  sent  forth  her  gushing  trills 
far  over  the  trees,  pouring  forth  at  one 
moment  a  flood  of  melody,  and  then  ceasing 
abruptly  to  hear  the  notes  taken  up   afar  by 

some  rival  songster. 
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Alphonse  stopped  at  the  castle  door,  which 
was  open,  and  desiring  their  men  to  remain  in 
the  hall  and  not  to  come  up  unless  called,  he 
and  Hubert  ascended  the  stairs,  which  were 
of  massive  stone.  They  wandered  through 
passages  and  corridors,  and  chambers,  where 
there  were  many  sad  indications  of  recent  vio- 
lence. 

Old  pictures  torn  and  spoilt, — tables,  chairs, 
and  furniture  of  all  kinds  charred  as  if  saved 
from  burning, — ornaments,  carving,  gilding, 
— everything  lay  around  in  indescribable  con- 
fusion. In  one  of  the  large  apartments  was  a 
sideboard  which  appeared  to  have  been  un- 
touched, and  upon  opening  one  of  its  drawers 
Alphonse  found  a  gold  brooch.  Taking  it  out 
without  mentioning  it  to  Hubert  he  placed  it 
in  his  bosom,  and  they  ascended  still  higher. 

Upon  reaching  the  next  landing  place 
Alphonse   heard    something  which    appeared 
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to  him  to  be  the  murmuring  of  human  voices. 
Stealing  softly  along  the  dark  corridor  from 
•whence  the  sounds  seemed  te  proceed,  he  per- 
ceived a  little  grated  window  from  which  a 
feeble  ray  of  light  was  emitted  across  the 
passage.  Beckoning  to  Defoe  to  come,  he 
approached  and  gazed  in. 

The  room  was  small,  and  occupied  by  three 
persons.  It  was  square,  and  around  the 
walls  were  hung  many  small  pictures,  whose 
battered  frames  told  that  they  had  been 
rescued  from  the  heaps  of  destruction  below. 
A  slight  fire  glimmered  in  the  grate,  before 
which,  was  a  little  oaken  table.  On  it  was 
a  book  in  which  Alphonse  immediately  re- 
cognised the  Bible.  The  inmates  consisted  of 
an  elderly  man,  whose  appearance  commanded 
respect,  and  who  was  now  conversing  with  a 
young  girl  of  some  twenty  years,  who  sat 
before  the  open   volume.     The   third  was  a 
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woman  of  about  forty,  who  sat  in  an  arm-chair 
by  the  fire  spinning.  The  young  girl,  how- 
ever, was  evidently  not  their  daughter,  nor 
were  the  others  to  all  appearance  related. 
Their  words  related  to  the  unusual  noises  in 
the  house. 

"  I  am  sure,  M.  Labouchere,"  said  the  girl, 
who  was  very  pale,  but  whose  friglitened  look 
added  to  her  beautv,  "  I  am  sure  there  is 
somebody  in  the  house." 

*'  Do  not  be  frightened,  Mademoiselle,"  re- 
turned M.  Labouchere,  kindly ;  '*  it  is  un- 
likely. The  peasants  consider  us  all  dead, 
and  soldiers  would  make  more  noise;  go  on 
reading." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Al- 
phonse  entered  followed  by  Hubert.  Their 
uniforms  at  first  produced  great  alarm,  but 
they  speedily  reassured  the  little  party,  saying 
they  were  Huguenots,    and   come  to  relieve 
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tlie  country  from  oppression.  On  learning 
this  M.  Lahouchere  was  so  delighted  that  he 
talked  to  them  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends, 
and  told  them  hoAV  they  had  managed  to  escape 
the  massacre.  He  was  the  tutor  of  Claud ine 
D'Aubigny,  and  the  other  person  was  an  old 
servant.  On  hearing  the  sounds  of  strife  he 
had  conveyed  Claudine  to  a  place  of  safety  un- 
known to  any  but  himself,  and  the  old  ser- 
vant had  managed  herself  to  escape  some  way 
or  another.  They  were  now  living  upon  what 
he  had  saved,  and  were  expecting  to  go  abroad 
soon  to  avoid  the  troubles. 

Alphonse  did  not  go  away  till  late,  and 
was  asked  to  come  again.  During  his  long 
stay  in  the  department  he  went  often  to  the 
Chateau.  Though  by  no  means  prepossessing 
in  feature,  Alphonse  yet  had  fascinating  man- 
ners, and  what  was  better  still  a  good  heart. 
Mademoiselle,   who  had  no  silly  pride,    was 
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soon  his  affianced  bride;  the  brooch  he  had 
found  was  hers,  and  was  now  exchanged  for 
a  ring,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should 
be  married  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over. 

Disturbances,  however,  arose   in  the   other 
extremity  of  Orleanois ;  and  he  was  compelled 
to  depart,   after   taking  a  sorrowful  leave  of 
Claudine. 

His  duty  there  was  soon  over,  but  on  re- 
turning to  La  Yelay,  he  found  that  the  King's 
troops  had  during  his  absence  visited  the 
hamlet,  and  the  chateau  presented  nothing  but 
a  smoking  heap  of  ruins.  When  he  asked 
after  the  inmates  the  people  stared,  passed  on 
and  thought  him  mad. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


Louis  XIII.  had  all  along  acted  with  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  force  opposed  to  him.  To 
quell  the  rebellion  he  now  saw  no  common 
fvimy  would  be  required.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
affection was  spreading  throughout  France, 
even  in  the  capital  the  people  did  not  receive 
the  news  of  the  reverses  of  his  army  so 
gloomily  as  might  be  expected,  while  very 
equivocal  signs  of  interest  were  displayed 
when  the  news  of  a  victory  over  his  enemies 
was  announced. 

A    vast    army   was,  therefore,   got  ready, 

equipped,     and   sent    out.     The    Huguenots 
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were,  however,  unaware  of  the  persons  who 
lurked  treacherously  in  their  camp. 

Saintonge  and  Poitou  were  overrun  by  this 
royal  inroad,  and  though  obstinately  defended, 
were  at  last  reduced  to  obedience.  Kochelle 
was  invested,  while  the  Marquis  de  la  Force, 
on  hearing  of  the  success  of  the  royal  army, 
shut  himself  up  in  Montauban,  and  the  Comte 
de  Chatillon,  grandson  of  Coligni,  acted  in  the 
same  way  at  Aiguesmortes.  The  first  men- 
tioned fortress  sustained  a  long  and  terrible 
siege;  but  at  length,  from  want  of  provisions 
and  succour,  the  English  gave  way  to  the 
superior  numbers  of  their  antagonists. 

Now  begun  the  unlooked-for  disasters. 
Whole  bodies  of  Huguenots  deserted  and  went 
over  to  the  enemy ;  Leodigmeres,  who,  though 
a  Protestant,  was  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
army,  turned  Catholic;  many  in  the  force 
under  Armand  Dechapelle  followed  his  exam- 
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pie,  and  returned  to  mass  and  superstition; 
the  Marquis  de  la  Force  gave  up  Montauban 
on  condition  of  being  made  a  Marshal  of 
France,  and  the  Comte  de  Chatillon  rendered 
up  Aiguesmortes  on  the  same  terms.  Others 
still  held  out  firmly,  but  called  for  peace. 

In  spite  of  the  attempts  of  the  royal  troops, 
however,  Armand  still  retained  possession  of 
Anjou.     Xot  a  convent  remained  in   all  that 
part  of  the    country.      Protestant    churches 
were  erected,  and  a  sort  of  Eepublic  was  made 
there.     Angers  was  fortified  until  it  appeared 
impregnable,   and   all  the   other  towns  were 
well  garrisoned.     The  fugitives  came  in  thick 
and  fast  from  all  sides,  each  bringing  rumours 
of  defeat,  and  massacres  from  various  quarters. 
This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  of  for- 
tune  astonished  Armand  as  much  as  it  dis- 
heartened him.  For  eight  months  the  rebellion 
had  lasted,  and  throughout  that  period   an 
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uninterrupted  course  of  success  had  been  his. 
But  he  did  not  despair,  and  only  waited  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  issue  forth,  and 
attack  the  renegade  leaders. 

At  length  the  moment  arrived,  and  the 
Huguenot  army,  now  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  strong,  issued  forth  from  Anjou,  and 
descended  suddenly  upon  the  astonished  Koy- 
alists.  Victory  followed  victory.  The  troops 
fled  before  their  enthusiastic  antagonists ;  but 
these  successes  were  like  claps  of  thunder,  ter- 
rific but  of  no  avail.  Towns  when  taken  had 
to  be  garrisoned,  and  victories  only  tended 
to  drain  off  large  bodies  of  troops.  When  left 
behind  by  the  conquerors  the  places  were 
immediately  besieged  by  the  Koyalists,  who 
sprang  up  in  swarms  around. 

The  King's  army  was  four  times  superior 
in  numbers  to  that  of  the  Huguenots; 
desertion  constantly  took  place,  and  no  recruits 
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were  to  be  obtained.  The  party  seemed  dead, 
and  Armand  saw  that  whatever  he  might  do 
would  be  only  to  enable  the  spark  to  glimmer 
awhile  longer. 

The  town  of  Xegreplisse*  had  been  taken 
and  garrisoned  by  the  Huguenots.  It  was 
immediately  beseiged  by  the  Catholics,  and  its 
battered  walls  assailed  by  iron  hail  once  more. 
Hubert  Defoe  was  in  command,  together  with 
Percy  de  Yere,  an  Englishman,  belonging  to  the 
Contingent.  The  inhabitants  were  favourable 
for  the  most  part  to  the  Huguenots,  and  assisted 
them ;  but  the  numbers  of  their  enemies  were 
overpowering,  and  it  seemed  only  to  be  a  trial 
how  long  they  could  protract  the  siege.  But 
the  tremendous  sorties  that  were  often  made 
exasperated  the  King,  who  commanded  in 
person,  and  on    their  refusal  to   accept   any 

*  This  is  an  historical  fact. 
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terms,  he  swore  he  would  make  an  example 
of  them. 

The  day  of  storm  came;  a  day  when  the 
inhabitants  and  brave  defenders  of  Negreplisse 
had  eaten  their  last  morsel  and  drank  their 
last  drop  of  water.  A  breach  was  made,  and 
in  poured  the  royal  troops.  The  days  of 
Negreplisse  were  numbered. 

The  shout  of  battle  was  mingled  with  the 
cry  for  quarter;  the  angry  defiance  of  the 
husband  was  heard  with  the  faint  shriek  of 
the  wife  for  mercy;  the  dying  groan  of  the 
mother  rose  with  the  feeble  cry  of  the  infant, 
as  the  ruthless  soldiery  drove  their  guilty 
swords  into  their  innocent  forms;  there  was 
to  be  seen  a  man  madly  defending  his  wife 
and  children  against  perhaps  ten  men,  his  eyes 
blood-shot, his  clothes  torn,  his  form  emaciated, 
his  hair  floating  in  the  wind.  There  was  a 
woman  striving  to  shield  her  fii^st  born  from 
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the  savage  steel.  Here  a  father,  with  his 
young  son  crouching  behind  him,  was  looking 
wildly  around  him  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen 
soldiers.  There  a  son  striking  down  all  before 
him  as  if  by  supernatural  strength,  and 
covering  the  form  of  an  aged  father  or  mother. 
Now  a  lofty  house  fell  in  with  a  crash,  while 
the  flames  hissed  and  leaped  joyfully  into  the 
air.  Now  some  high-steepled  church  tottered 
into  the  street  beneath,  crushing  the  flying 
crowd  of  Huguenots  and  Catholics. 

It  was  night  in  Negreplisse,  and  not  a  soul 
remained  alive  there.  Ten  men,  however, 
some  inhabitants,  some  soldiers,  had  been 
dragged  into  the  Royal  camp,  and  lay  bound 
there  until  the  morning,  while  the  scene  of 
desolation,  and  death,  and  guilt  smoked  and 
burnt  above  them.  When  the  sun  rose  brightly 
on  the  morrow,  the  town  was  a  heap  of 
ruinsj  excepting  part  of  the  suburbs,  where  a 
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white  Louse  half  destroyed,  or  a  charred  tree, 
or  a  still  blazing  mansion,  showed  a  spot  where 
destruction  had  been  less  ruthless  than  else- 
where. The  King,  not  yet  satiated,  directed 
the  ten  men  to  be  brought  before  him.  They 
entered  boldly,  bowed  slightly,  but  did  not 
doff  their  hats  or  kneel. 

"What  mercy  can  you  expect,"  cried 
Louis  XIII.,  in  a  savage  tone,  "  what  mercy 
can  you  expect, — you  who  have  rebelled  against 
God  and  your  King?" 

"  We  ask  none  at  your  hands :  nor  do  we 
desire  any,"  returned  they. 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  inquired  the 
tyrant* 

"  We  desire — if  we  are  to  die — to  be  hanged 
in  our  own  gardens.     It  is  our  only  wish." 

"  You  require  little.  I  will  grant  it,"  and 
Louis  grimly  smiled. 

And  so  it  was  done :  such  is  the  clemency  of 
kings  ! 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 


The  fearful  massacre  which  is  described  above, 
had  its  due  eflfect.  It  crushed  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  the  Huguenots.  In  some  it  must  be 
owned  it  raised  the  latent  fire  in  their  bosoms 
— in  most  it  produced  the  very  abjectness  of 
terror.  It  even  induced  many  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  their  fathers;  for,  said  they,  ''if 
it  had  been  the  true  faith  for  which  we  have 
been  fighting,  should  we  thus  have  been  de- 
feated and  subdued.'' 

The  last  effort  of  Armand  consisted  merely 
of  a  demonstration  with  an  immense  but  un- 
disciplined army.   The  King  was  glad  to  make 
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peace:  and  accordingly  at  Montpelier  the 
document  was  signed  which  sealed  the  fate  of 
the  Huguenot  cause.  The  edict  of  Nantes 
was  confirmed — the  Protestants  were  allowed 
to  assemble  for  divine  service,  but  forbidden 
to  hold  any  political  meetings.  Armand 
would  willingly  have  endeavoured  to  obtain 
easier  terms,  but  he  was  overruled  by  the 
majority,  and  all  his  efforts  were  unavailing. 
The  Protestants  retired,  each  to  his  home  ; 
and  the  blood  that  had  been  shed  was  allowed 
to  fester  in  their  bosoms  till  its  well  springs 
once  more  burst  forth  in  1628. 

Amid  the  turmoils  and  disasters  "of  the 
late  campaign,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Armand  forgot  Pauline.  But  his  first  thoughts 
when  he  rode  away  from  Montpelier,  with 
Hercule  and  Alphonse,  were  directed  to  the 
downfall  of  his  hopes.  He  had  sacrificed  for- 
tune, name,  everything — almost  his  life,  to  the 
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attainment  of  liberty  for  France,  and  by  what 
had  he  been  repaid  ?  Treachery  among  the 
leaders  of  the  Huguenots — those  very  men 
who  had  professed  themselves  so  angry  that 
they  were  not  the  first  movers  in  the  rebellion. 

He  had  been,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  the  heir  of  a  millionaire — now  he 
had  reduced  himself  and  his  family  to  penury, 
without  any  fruits  except  the  establishment 
of  a  name,  which  he  trusted  might  live  for 
ever.  But  he  was  not  a  man  who  cared  for 
money — he  preferred  having  a  competence, 
that  he  might  have  leisure  to  find  Pauline 
and  work  out  his  designs  for  bettering  man- 
kind :  but  as  he  had  it  not,  he  was  content  to 
work  for  it. 

But  now  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  must 
face  his  father  and  mother  after  defeat — 
humiliation ;  but  what  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  they  shared   that  humiliation — 
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that  defeat.  They  must  now  be  exiles  in  a 
foreign  land — the  spot  where  he  was  born 
was  already  undistinguishable  from  the 
ploughed  land  around,  and  Pauline?  Where 
was  she*?  Gone,  perhaps,  for  ever.  He  re- 
solved upon  one  thing :  his  future  life  should 
be  spent  in  searching  for  her. 

Nor  were  the  thoughts  of  Hercule  and  Al- 
phonse  more  inspiriting.  In  truth  they 
formed  a  gloomy  party,  those  three  haggard 
men  in  their  black  dresses,  with  their  faces 
burnt  with  the  sun,  and  their  hair  flying 
wildly. behind  them  as  they  rode.  The  former 
was  thinking  on  Heloise  the  latter  on  Claud- 
ine;  the  one  with  a  sort  of  dreamy  idea  of 
happiness;  the  other  in  utter  despair  since 
they  were  ordered  to  quit  France  immediately. 

Armand  felt  convinced  that  Pauline  had 
left  the  country,  and  he  resolved  to  visit 
foreign  lands  in  succession,  Germany,  Switzer- 
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land,  Italy  until  either  he  died  in  the  search 
or  she  was  found.  The  great  trouhle,  however, 
was  how  to  go:  but  he  was  cheered  by  one 
reflection,  his  two  friends  had  declared  their 
intention  to  follow  him  in  all  his  misfortunes 
and  in  all  his  happiness. 

The  place  where  M.  and  Madame  Decha- 
pelle  were  now  residing  was  a  pretty  little 
cottage  near  St.  Gilles,  on  the  coast  of  Poitou. 
It  had  every  appearance  of  comfort  about  it; 
its  little  thatched  portico,  the  eaved  roof,  its 
white  walls  up  which  the  roses  were  climbing 
mingled  with  honeysuckle,  and  its  tastefully 
disposed  flower  garden  made  it  the  envy 
of  the  surrounding  villagers.  On  one  side 
was  a  rippling  stream,  on  the  other  a  waving 
wood.  But  where  were  the  bubbling  waters, 
the  lawn,  the  trees,  the  spreading  oak  and  the 
tall  fir,  the  fish  stream,  the  lake,  the  flowers, 
the  orchard  that  made  the  Chateau    of  the 
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Three  Fountains  so  beautiful?  Far  different 
Avas  the  abode  of  the  old  couple;  but  they 
did  not  regret  their  former  position. 

They  were  sitting  one  evening  by  an  open 
window  gazing  out  upon  an  evening  scene. 
The  cottage  was  on  the  rising  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  from  the  casement  the  inmates  could  com- 
mand a  view  of  the  high  road.  Round  them 
was  a  scene  of  inexpressible  beauty.  In  the 
distance  heaved  the  sea,  in  the  distance  beyond 
was  setting  the  sun,  and  above  and  below  blood 
red  was  the  sky,  and  blood  red  w^as  the  waters, 
while  many  a  white  sail  stood  out  brightly 
against  the  horizon  Here  and  there  but  at 
very  wide  intervals  w^ere  little  grey  cottages, 
and  a  short  way  off  the  town  of  St.  Gilles  with 
its  spires  and  battlements,  its  towers  and 
steeples.  There  was  a  group  of  merry 
children  running  about  on  the  lane  before  the 
cottage  in  their  joysome  play;  here  an  aged 
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couple  seated  before  their  door  were  watching 
their  glad  movements;  here  a  young  pair  of 
lovers  were  strolling  slowly  along,  while 
further  off  three  horsemen  were  straining  up 
the  road.  Their  horses  seemed  spent  and 
their  riding  was  fatigued  and  heavy. 

"  I  could  almost  wish  the  war  were  over,'^ 
said  M.  Dechapelle ;  "  I  am  afraid  of  the  result. 
The  King  is  so  powerful,  and  with  twice  the 
number  of  men  Armand  has,  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed.     Do  you  not  think  so,  love?" 

No  answer  being  returned,  M.  Dechapelle 
started  round  from  picking  a  rose,  and  looked 
at  his  wife.  He  was  astonished.  She  was 
standing  firmly  clasping  the  sill  of  the  window 
and  gazing  with  a  delighted  face  towards  the 
high  road.  He  also  gazed  to  where  her  eyes 
were  directed  and  beheld  the  three  horsemen 
above  mentioned. 

"Why it  is  Armand,  Cara;  it  is  our  son — " 
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and  so  saying,  he  rushed  as  fast  as  he  could 
from  the  room,  followed  by  his  wife.  In  a 
moment  more  they  were  clasped  in  young 
Dechapellc's  arms.  "UHien  the  first  ebullition 
of  feeling  w^as  over  Monsieur  gazed  at  his 
son's  torn  and  dirty  black  dress,  and  said, 

'^  What  means  this,  Armand — has  —  ?" 

"  Father,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  that  now. 
I  may  just  say,  in  a  few  words,  it  is  all  over 
— we  have  lost.  Xow,  mother,  how  have  you 
been  since  we  last  met;  and,  father,  you  look 
pale?  But  how  neglectful  I  am;  there  are  our 
friends  Ilercule  and  Alphonse,  you  know  them 
well." 

They  w^re  soon  seated  before  a  cheerful 
meal,  Avhich  the  travellers  did  good  justice  to, 
for  long  had  been  their  ride  and  hard.  They 
bad  not  left  horseback  for  eighty  miles,  which 
they  accomplished  in  one  day. 

"  But  you  must  have  killed   Venus !"   ex- 
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claimed  ^I.  Dechapelle;  "poor  brute,  I  shall 
like  to  see  her  again." 

*'  Oh,  no !  we  have  been  fifteen  hours 
coming,  so  tliat  we  were  enabled  to  rest  on 
tne  road.  But  this  meat  is  good,  I  must 
have  another  plateful." 

''  Father,"  said  Aimand,  on  the  following 
d  ly  as  they  were  walking  on  the  lawn,  "  I 
must  go  abroad;  my  property  is  gone,  and  I 
must  therefore  earn  my  livelihood." 

"  We  liave  plenty  to  live  upon,  I  and 
your  mother,  Armand,"  returned  the  affec- 
tionate father,  "and  one  will  not  be  much 
addition.  If  you  like  you  can  stay  at  home 
here,  and  we  can  easily  manage." 

"  Xo,  no,  f  ither,  I   will  go  away  and  earn 

my  bread.     I  am  a  good  musician,  and  I  can 

paint  a  little.      That  must  be  my  course.     I 

will  first  go  to   Germany,  and  then  I  will  go 

on   to .  Italy,  and  will   return  some  day  rich 
VOL.    II.  F 
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enough  to  build  you  a  house  as  good  as  the 
Chateau  de  Trois  Fontaines." 

His  fa  therms  ejes  glistened  for  a  moment 
with  joy  at  Armand's  kindness,  and  then  at 
the  mention  of  his  old  wealth  a  slight  shade 
passed  over  his  face,  and  it  deepened  as  he 
added  in  a  tremulous  voice : 

"  Armand,  there  is  a  sacred  trust  I  must 
impose  on  you;  you  must  never  lose  sight 
of  your  dear  sister.  That  villanous  priest 
cannot  have  harmed  her;  no,  no,  hut — 
Armand,  you  will  find  her,  will  you  not? 
She-" 

His  tears  choked  him,  and  he  could  proceed 
no  further.  But  the  veins  swelled,  and  his 
whole  frame  trembled. 

"Do  not  give  way,  father,"  said  Armand; 
"  I  icill  find  her,  and  bring  her  back  again, 
and  we  shall  yet  live  to  be  as  happy  as  we 
ever  were;  more  so,  indeed,  for  we  shall  be 
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at  rest  from  all  the  turmoils  and  vicissitudes 
of  political  life." 

"  Do  not  speak  of  Heloise  to  your  mother, 
my  boy,"  added  M.  Dechapelle,  "  for  ^vhen- 
ever  she  hears  of  her  she  goes  off  into  a  kind 
of  fit,  which  is  frightful  to  see.  Do  not  speak 
even  of  Pauline,  for  her  name  calls  to  re- 
membrance our  child." 

"  I  will  go  now  and  see  about  a  ship  to  start 
ia.  I  must  go  in  a  dav  or  two,  if  possible, 
as  delay  is  of  no  use.     Good  morning,  father." 

So  saying  he  walked  away,  and  took  the  di- 
rection of  St.  Gilles. 


F  2 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Armaxd  wallsed  on  Avithout  any  definite  pur- 
pose along  the  beautiful  lane  that  led  to  the 
seaport  town.  At  any  other  time  he  would 
have  noticed  the  richness  and  luxuriance  of 
the  foliage,  the  mellow  look  of  the  harvest, 
the  picturesque  views,  the  strangeness,  in 
fact,  of  everything  around.  But  though  he 
had  never  been  in  this  part  of  France  before 
• — or  at  least,  had  never  resided  in  it — the 
objects  around  attracted  not  even  a  casual 
glance.      One   engrossing    idea    occupied  his 
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minfl,  one  humiliating  feeling  -^veiled  up  in 
his  bosom — how  had  he  fallen? 

His  position  was  so  different  from  wliat  it 
had  been  a  fortnight  before  that  he  fairly  was 
bewildered.  He  kept  steadily  on  his  course, 
however,  and  upon  entering  the  town  of  St. 
Gilles,  made  his  way  slowly  towards  the  decks, 
where  the  tall  masts  of  many  a  ship  could  be 
seen.  He  was  just  recollecting  himself,  and 
brightening  up  at  the  idea  of  future  action, 
ivben  he  heard  a  well-known  voice  crying  near 
at  hand — 

"Where  away,  M.  Armand?  Where  are 
you  steering  under  full  saiF' 

Turning  round,  Dechapelle  saw  a  sailor 
with  a  wooden  leg,  seated  on  one  of  those 
stone  benches,  which  the  French  place  by  the 
roadside  for  the  weary  traveller,  with  little 
boats  and  ships  lying  around  him, 

"Ah,  Paul,  is    that  you?   how  came   you 
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here?  When  last  I  saw  you,  you  were  in 
Loudon." 

"  Aye—  aye,  M.  Armand,  but  the  sea  ran 
too  high  there  to  please  me,  and  so  I  cleared, 
tacked  up  this  way,  and  anchored  here.  Can 
I  do  anything  for  you,  ^lonsieur?" 

"  You  can,  Paul,"  said  Dechapelle.  "  I  am 
in  want  of  advice  about  a  ship,  and  so  I  was 
coming  down  to  enquire.  As  you  are  here, 
why  I  could  not  have  any  better  advice  than 
yours.  Where  are  you  staying  now?  We 
can  discuss  it  better  at  our  leisure." 

The  old  sailor  packed  up  his  traps,  and 
they  proceeded  a  short  distance,  when  they 
stopped  before  the  door  of  a  small  cabaret, 
situated  in  one  of  the  poorer  streets.  Over 
the  little  shop  the  sailor  possessed  a  square 
room  of  diminutive  dimensions,  where  every- 
thing was  fitted  up  in  approved  sailor 
fashion. 
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It  served  him  for  breakfast,  dinner,  sup- 
per, and  bed-room.  On  one  side  was  a  ca- 
pacious cupboard,  containing  varieties  of 
eatables  and  drinkables:  on  the  other 
swung  a  hammock  which  enabled  him  to  save 
a  great  deal  of  room.  There  were  a  few  little 
ships  rigged  in  the  most  scrupulous  fashion, 
but  rather  roughly  carved  out — such  as 
would  have  dismayed  the  young  seamen  who 
delight  in  Serpentine  recreation. 

"This  is  my  crib,"  said  Paul;  *' and 
here,  Monsieur,  is  a  chair.  It's  only  got 
three  legs,  but  will  keep  up  pretty  well." 

So  saying  he  planted  himself  on  the 
table;  but  instantly  bolting  off  again,  made 
the  cupboard  yield  up  a  bottle  of  wine  and 
two  tolerably  seaworthy  glasses.  Then,  seating 
himself  comfortably  again,  he  awaited  Arm- 
and's  words, 

"  Well,  Paul,"  began  Armand,  as  he  quaffed 
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the  wine,  "I  ^Yant  to  get  aboard  a  vessel 
bound  for  some  foreign  port  either  in  Germany 
or  Italy.  You.  I  think,  can  recommend  me  one." 

He  then  detailed  to  him  the  circumstances 
that    obliged    him   to  take    this    alternative. 

The  old  man  seemed  fairly  puzzled. 

*'  I  can't  recommend  such  a  ship  just  now, 
to  tell  the  truth,  Monsieur:  but  if  you  will 
take  a  sailor's  advice — here  goes.  There  is 
a  captain  who  is  in  want  of  a  new  hand  as 
lieutenant,  and  if  you  will  take  my  advice  you 
will  ship  with  him." 

Armand  thought  a  moment.  He  liked  the 
idea,  which,  to  him,  was  quite  a  new  one :  but 
a  sudden  thought  struck  liim  and  damped  his 
rising  hopes.  How  could  he  serve  under  a 
flag  he  hated,  should  it  turn  out  to  be  a  vessel 
in  the  service  of  the  Government? 

"Is  the  ship  in  the  King's  service,  Paul?'* 
inquired  Dechapelle,  carelessly. 
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A  strange  smile  crossed  over  the  wrinkled, 
and  brown  face  of  the  old  man,  as  he  answered, 
at  the  same  time  quaffing  a  long  draught  of 
wine, — 

''  No,  she  isn't  certainly  in  the  government 
service.  I  hardly  know  what  she  is:  but 
you  can  easily  find  out.  If  you  like  the  idea, 
perhaps  you  will  come  to  me  to-night,  and 
I  will  take  you  to  the  rendezvous.  By-the- 
bye.  Monsieur,  have  you  any  friends  who 
would  like  to  join ;  because  if  you  have,  bring 
them  also,  and  by  to-morrow  you  will  all 
be  stowed  away  cheerily  on  board  the  Laugh- 
ing— I  mean  the  Santa  Maria. '^ 

"  I  have  two  as  badly  off  as  myseir;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  come;  but  as  for 
our  going,  be  not  too  sure  of  that.  I  must 
be  off  now.     A  good  day  to  you," 

"  Good  day,  Monsieur  Armand,  and  thank 
you,"  as  the  latter  placed  some  pieces  of  money 
in  his  hand.  f  5 
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"  God  bless  the  poor  boy/'  he  added,  "  I 
wouldn't  bring  him  into  trouble  for  all  the 
world ;  but  he  will  like  it  after  a  bit.  Gia- 
como  is  no  great  temper,  but  he  can  be 
managed.     Poor  fellow,  he  will — " 

"  Pau-u-ull,"  called  a  voice  from  downstairs 
in  a  long  sort  of  a  drawl. 

'•  There,  there's  the  old  v;oman  calling  me; 
I  must  not  stand  here  talking  to  myself. 
Well,  well,  it's  all  for  the  best." 

About  nine  o'clock  the  town  of  St.  Gilles 
wore  a  very  animated  appearance.  The 
shops  although  they  cou-d  not  boast  gas 
lamps  were  tolerably  well  lighted,  and  the 
passengers  were  numerous  and  talkative.  The 
night  was  lovely,  and  the  balmy  softness  of 
the  air  and  the  cool  breeze  which  came  rust- 
ling in  from  the  sea  had  induced  many  who 
had  been  kept  in  their  houses  by  the  heat  of 
the  day,  to  make  up  for  their  seclusion  by  an 
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evening  stroll.  Many  were  the  cabarets  that 
were  open,  and  numerous  their  occupants, 
who  laughed  and  talked  and  sang  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  in  the  streets.  The  groups  of 
beggars,  however,  who  congregated  round  the 
abodes  of  gaiety  were  painfully  frequent. 
Women  with  whole  troops  of  children  evi- 
dently reduced  from  a  high  grade  of  society ; 
men  with  broken  arms,  or  tied  up  faces,  or 
wounded  hands,  stood  there  asking  for  alms, 
with  shame  and  grief  painted  on  their  faces. 
These  were  the  Huguenots  whom  war,  and 
persecution  and  misfortunes  had  reduced  to 
take  charity  from  their  oppressors. 

Of  all  the  cabarets  none  was  more  bril- 
liantly lighted  up  than  the  Three  Mariners, 
kept  by  a  man  named  Gabriel  Ducit;  a  jolly 
round,  good  natured,  jovial  sort  of  personage 
was  Gabriel,  full  of  jokes  and  oddities,  over- 
flowing with  civility,    and    very   anxious    to 
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all  appeartince  to  please.  His  place  was  a 
large  one.  The  room  in  which  his  customers 
were  assembled  was  of  oblong  shape.  Along 
its  entire  length  ran  an  oaken  table  with 
benches  of  the  same  material  parallel.  The 
floor  was  tiled,  neatly  and  evenly,  save  where 
the  chance  kick  of  some  jolly  tar  had  displaced 
one,  and  formed  an  inviting  place  for  the 
tripping  up  of  one*s  feet. 

The  room  was  well  lighted  save  in  one  place 
where  a  sort  of  recess  went  back  into  the 
wall.  A  curtain  could  be  drawn  so  as  to  shut 
it  out  from  all  observation.  Xobody,  however, 
occupied  it  now,  and  it  was  therefore  left  to  its 
darkness  and  obscurity.  The  persons  col- 
lected in  the  Three  Mariners  were  a  motley 
group,  soldiers,  sailors,  little  tradesmen,  and  do 
nothings  were  mingled  there  in  no  small 
numbers,  while  the  large  glass  of  red  wine 
that  stood  before  each  increased  the  good 
humour  and  joviality   of  the  company. 
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'•Have  you  heard  anything  more  of  the 
Santa  Maria,"  asked  a  burly  looking  personage 
of  a  sailor  Avho  sat  opposite  him.  "  If  I  said 
what  I  thought  I  should — but  I  won't,  it 
might  get  me  into  a  scrape.'' 

"  I  have  heard  nothing,"  said  the  person 
addressed,  "  but  I  have  seen  something  and 
that's  better,  I've  seen  the  captain  and  tliej 
say  he  Is  in  league  with  the  Devil.  However, 
you  can  judge  fur  yourself,  he  is  expected  here 
to-niirht." 

"I  should  consider  it  my  duty,"  remarked  a 
third  person,  "  to  lay  the  matter  before  the 
authorities  if  I  really  thought  there  was  any- 
thing wrong.  Besides  it  would  put  something 
in  my  pocket." 

At  these  words  a  tall  gaunt  man  at  the  other 
end  of  the  table  started  as  if  from  a  reverie, 
crvins; — 

''  If  you  would  take  as  much  care    of  your 
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tongue  as  you  do  of  your  pocket,  Corporal 
Musset,  it  would  be  the  better  for  you." 

The  soldier  leaped  up,  and  laid  his  hand  on 
his  sword. 

"Do  you  intend  that  as  an  insult?  By 
Heavens — " 

"Sit  down, — sit  down.  Corporal,  and  keep 
your  temper.  You  have  too  good  a  recollection 
to  wish  to  quarrel  with  me.  Besides,  here 
comes  the  Captain." 

As  he  made  this  remark  the  door  was  flung 
open,  and  in  stalked  three  personages  who 
Avere  in  a  minute  afterwards  joined  by  a  fourth 
—  a  youth  of  perhaps  sixteen.  The  foremost 
was  tall  and  muscular,  his  large  Spanish 
cloak  prevented  his  figure  from  being  seen, 
but  as  he  flung  this  ofi",  and  sank  into  a. chair 
in  the  recess,  his  lofty  and  commanding  person 
was  perfectly  visible.  His  face  was  not  at 
all    handsome,    although    the   features    were 
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regular.  There  was  a  peculiar  expression, 
not  quite  disagreeable,  however,  that  prevailed 
so  completely  over  their  form  as  to  give  them 
a  plain  and  even  unsymmetrical  appearance. 
He  had  a  somewhat  haughty  demeanour,  which 
at  times  gave  place  to  the  most  polite  condes- 
cension ;  he  was  a  very  Jesuit  in  his  manners. 

His  companions  were — first,  a  very  ordinary 
sort  of  person  of  tall  figure ;  secondly,  the  old 
sailor,  Paul;  and  thirdly,  the  youth  before 
mentione;!.  The  trio  having  seated  themselves 
in  the  recess,  the  landlord,  who  had  become 
doubly  obsequious  on  seeing  who  was  his 
guest,  having  sent  a  lamp  and  refreshments, 
and  the  boy  havingbeen  told  to  get  some  wine 
for  himself  and  not  to  listen,  the  curtain  was 
drawn  and  the  party  left  to  themselves. 

The  boy,  however,  who  perhaps  had  be 
received  no  injunctions  as  to  his  conduct 
would  have  procured  his  wine  and  kept  quiet, 
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now  crept  unperceived  into  a  fold  of  the  curtain 
and  listened.  For  some  time  no  one  spoke; 
the  three  silently  sipped  their  wine,  and 
seemed  to  be  waiting  for  one  to  begin.  At 
length  the  Captain  said : 

"  Ccme,  Paul,  time  flies.  What  have  you 
got  to  tell  me?" 

"  Why, — I  have  important  news.  I  have 
got  three  recru'ts,"  replied  old  Paul;  "one  of 
them  I  can  answer  for  as  being  about  the  best 
fellow  living." 

"  Perhaps  we  differ  in  our  ideas  of  what 
is  best,"  said  the  Captain,  laughing,  "  but 
then,"  added  he,  in  a  graver  and  lower  tone, 
"  are  you  sure  they  won't  peach,  and  that  they 
will  obey  me  in  our  service." 

"  You  can  tell  that  yourself,  Captain;  t^ey 
have  offered,  at  least  one  has,  to  meet  you  to- 
night, wherever  you  choose,  and  he  seems 
eager  to  be  engaged." 
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''  Who  is  he?"  enquired  the  Captain,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  I  may  tell  you.  It  is 
General  Dechapelle,  the  leader  of  the  Huguenot 
rebellion.  It  will  be  what  I  call  a  catch  to 
have  him." 

The  Captain  fell  back  in  his  chair  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  as  if  to  himself, 

''  To  have  him  first  lieutenant  of  the  Wave 
— to  have  under  my  command  the  hero  of  so 
many  exploits !  Paul,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  a  hoax." 

"Xot  a  bit  of  it;  but  if  you  won't  take 
tlie  word  of  an  old  sailor  here  goes,  and  no 
more  can  be  said  on  the  matter." 

So  saying,  the  irritable  old  fellow  rose  as  if 
to  go.  But  the  captain,  laying  his  hard  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  detained  him,  saying: 

"  It  was  only  a  joke.  Come,  let*s  be 
friends.     Where  shall  it  be — and  when?" 

"To-night; — half-past  eleven; — the  Sea- 
gulFs  Nest." 
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The  youth's  mind  was  now  made  up;  he 
would  find  out  Armand's  dwelling,  and  warn 
him  of  his  danger  before  it  was  too  late.  But 
he  was  too  eager  to  catch  the  words  of  the  old 
sailor,  for  at  the  moment  his  head  was  pushed 
forward  too  far,  the  captain  dropped  something, 
and  stooping  to  pick  it  up  he  saw  the  glossy 
curls  of  the  hoy  at  the  edge  of  the  curtain. 
Seizing  hold  of  him,  he  dragged  him  with  an 
infuriated  countenance  towards  him,  saying : 

"  Roderigo,  this  is  the  second  time  I  have 
caught  you  listening.  Beware  of  the  third ! 
Meanwhile,  Antonio,"  he  added,  turning  to 
the  person  who  had  not  yet  spoken,  "  I  give 
him  in  charge  to  you,  and  make  you  answer- 
able that  he  does  not  quit  your  side  till  to- 
morrow at  six  in  the  evening.     Remember." 

Roderigo  went  over  into  the  corner  where 
Antonio  sat,  and  seating  himself,  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine  with  a  look  of  such  supreme 
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indifference,  that  the  Captain  could  not  re- 
press a  laugh,  and  that  a  loud  one. 

"  You  seem  merry  in  there,"  cried  a  voice 
from  outside;  "it's  a  pity  you  don't  help  to 
make  us  so  also." 

The  captain  rose  with  anger,  and  throw- 
ing aside  the  curtain,  cried : 

"  Who  the "  but  repressing  the  oath 

on  his  lips,  he  added,  "did  any  one  speak?" 

"  Yes,"  said  a  tall  dragoon,  "  I  was  remark- 
ing how  very  merry  you  were." 

"  And  what  the  devil  is  it  to  you  whether 
we  are  merry  or  not?"  replied  the  captain, 
throwing  aside  the  curtain  and  eying  him 
fiercely. 

"  Because  it  appears  to  me  that  those  who 
hide  behiml  curtains  are  on  no  good  errands," 
answered  the  trooper,  with  a  sort  of  hold 
swagger. 

"  Whatever  may  appear  to  you,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  you  are  an  insolent  fool,  and  the 
sooner  3'ou  go  home  to  your  crib  the  better. 
It's  time  you  ^vere  in  barracks." 

"You  make  a  mistake  there,  my  good 
man,  for  I  am  on  leave.  I  shall  to-morrow 
lay  before  the  authorities  my  suspicions  rela- 
tive to  the  Santa  Maria,  and  then  we  shall 
see  who  stands  in  the  best  shoes,  my  good 
man." 

He  repeated  the  expression  because  he  per- 
ceived it  galled  his  enemy. 

"  Do  you  know  to  whom  you  are  speak- 
ing?" exclaimed  the  captain,  rising  to  his  full 
height,  and  advancing  till  he  was  close  up 
to  the  dragoon. 

"  Perfectly,  my  good  man," 

"  Then  feel  the  weight  of  a  Spanish   arm." 

And  so  saying  the  Captain  raised  his 
clenched  fist,  and  felled  the  bold  speaker  to 
the    ground.       In  an  instant  his    comrades 
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rose  to  avenge  Lis  injury,  and  swords  Avere 
drawn;  but  in  the  struggle  the  four  disap- 
peared, together  with  him  who  had  spoken  at 
first  to  Corporal  Musset,  and  when  they  rushed 
into  the  street  nobody  was  there. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


When  the  Captain  emerged  from  the  "  Three 
"M  iriners,"  as  there  ^vas  still  a  short  time  to 
spiire,  he  dismissed  his  attendants  and  walked 
away  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  lowest  and 
poorest  streets.  It  w^as  almost  entirely  in 
tlie  dark :  but  he  was  guided  by  a  solitary 
lamp  wliich  shone  forth  brightly  upon  the 
obscurity.  He  well  knew  the  character  of 
the  neighbourhood  he  had  entered,  and  keep- 
ing his  hand  on  his  sword  he  crept  along  in 
the  darkness. 

It  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  the 
bouse  where   shone   the   solitary   light.     He 
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entered  here  by  means  of  a  key  and  found 
himself  in  a  dark  passage.  Groping  his  way 
np  this,  he  ascended  an  old  croaking  stair- 
case, until  arriving  at  the  room  he  sought,  he 
knocked  at  the  door. 

It  was  opened  by  an  old  woman,  who,  al- 
though well  dressed,  seemed  nevertheless  of 
the  lowest  order. 

"Is  that  you,  Giacomo,'^  cried  she  with 
a  broad  grin.     "  How  fare  all  at  home?" 

"  TVell — very  well :  but  Masi,  why  do  you 
stay  in  this  obscure  and  out  of  the  way  part 
of  the  town.  I  very  nearly  broke  my  neck 
several  times  coming  up  this  dark,  crooked 
street.  I  give  you  plenty  of  money.  Why 
then  not  take  better  lodgings  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  about  moving  away  from 
my  old  place:  where  I  have  lived,  I  will  live: 
but,  to  speak  of  other  things,  more  impor- 
tant:— when  do  you  start?" 
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"  To-morrow." 

*'To-morrow !"    exclaimed  the  old  wom-m, 

"with,   apparently,    great   agitation:  "do  you 
know  what  to-morrow  is?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Captain  in  great  surprise. 

"  It  is  your  unlucky  day,"  continued  the 
old  Avoman,  ^vith  earnestness:  "  if  you  uill 
take  my  advice,  do  not  go  to-morrow." 

"  Don't  talk  such  nonsense  to  me,  IMasi," 
said  the  Captain.  "You  know  I  havt^  no 
faith  in  such  things.  If  I  am  fated  to  h;jve 
ili-liick,  you  can't  hinder  it  j  and  so  it  is  of 
no  use  speaking  of  it." 

"  But  listen  !"  continued  Masi,  with  ereat 
vehemence:  "  not  only  will  you  have  ill-hick 
if  you  go  to-morrow,  but  you  will  die^ 

She  said  this  word  with  so  earnest  an  ex- 
pression that  Giacomo  involuntarily  started. 

"Of  what  use  is  this  to  me.  If  anything 
happens  to  me  it  will  be  all  the  worse  for  you  : 
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what  can  be  the  good  of  trying  to  persuade 
me  against  my  own  good  sense  that  I  am 
going  to  die.     Bah  !  here  is  what  I  came  for?" 

So  saying  he  handed  a  purse,  heavily  filled, 
over  to  his  mother,  for  such  she  was. 

"  My  son,"  cried  the  aged  woman,  "forhear 
to  go  to-morrow.  For  once  obey  your  old 
mother,  and  do  not  go." 

Tears  poured  down  her  withered  cheeks, 
and  she  threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of 
the  bronzed  and  hardy  sailor,  and  kissed 
him. 

"  Mother,"  said  Giacorao,  affected  in  spite 

of  himself;  "  I  must  go  to-morrow ;  but  trust 

me  I  shall  take  care  of   myself,    and   should 

anything  happen    to  me   go    to  Fiorenzi,  the 

old  Italian  Jew,  and  he  will  give  you   money 

whenever  you  present  this  token," — and  he 

gave  her  a  gold  chain. 

"  Well,    then  my  son,   farewell,"  said  the 
YOL   II.  G 
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old  woman,  drying  her  eyes,  "  since  it  mnst 
be  so,  farewell.     I  shall  never  see  yon  again/' 

"  Farewell,  mother,  for  awhile,"  cried  the 
Captain  gaily,  as  he  rose  to  go,  "  in  two 
months  I  shall  be  here  again." 

"Never,"  muttered  the  mother  to  herself, 
as  he  groped  his  way  down  stairs.  "  Poor 
boy !  Heaven  protect  him." 

Giacomo  now  made  his  way  quickly  out  of 
the  town,  and  struck  into  the  open  country. 

When  Armand  left  the  sailor's  crib  in  the 
morning,  he  walked  leisurely  homewards,  re- 
flecting on  the  proposition  made  to  him  by 
the  old  sailor.  It  was  an  odd  one;  no  expla- 
nation was  given;  but  the  thing  was  just  what 
he  wanted,  and  he  had  great  reliance  on  old 
Paul.  He  determined  therefore,  to  speak  to 
Hercule  and  Alphonse  about  it  directly  on 
his  arrival  home,  and  persuade  them,  if  possi- 
ble, to  come  with  him  in  the  evening  to  speak 
with  the  Captain. 
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On  arriving  at  the  cottage  he  found  Alphonse 
and  Hercule  in  close  conversation  with  his 
father  and  mother — the  former  with  Madame 
and  the  latter  with  Monsieur.  The  face  of 
Bassompierre  wore  an  expression  of  joy  and  so 
also  did  that  of  the  father  in  comparison  with 
his  usually  sombre  expression  of  countenance. 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  happy  here,"  said 
Armand,  smiling,  "  but  I  must  disturb  you. 
If  you  can  spare  Hercule,  father,  I  wisli  to 
speak  with  him;  and,  mother,  let  me  have  Al- 
phonse also  if  he  is  not  too  deeply  engaged. 

So  saying,  he  kissed  his  mother  on  the  fore- 
head, and  walked  away  with  his  two  friends, 
while  the  old  couple  went  off  together  towards 
the  house. 

"  What  was  it  made  you  so  happy,"  asked 
Armand  of  Hercule.  "  I  was  coming  in  look- 
ing so  gloomy  and  sad,  that  I  must  have  cast 
a  damper  on  you." 

G  2 
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Hercule  leaned  forward  and  whispered  in 
his  ear. 

"  Your  father  has  given  his  consent  to 
my  marriage  with  your  sister.     More  anon." 

Dechapelle  started;  he  had  never  thought 
of  this  coincidence  before.  We  sometimes 
are  surprised  and  feel  annoyed  with  ourselves 
that  we  did  not  discover  such  and  such  a 
thing  before,  but  yet  it  does  not  displease  us. 
So  it  was  with  Armand,  and  when  he  had 
recovered  from  his  first  wonderment  he  smiled 
and  opened  the  conversation  with  respect  to 
the  Santa  Maria. 

After  a  good  deal  of  questioning  and 
cross  -  questioning  and  deliberation  they 
agreed  that  they  would  go  with  him  at 
the  time  appointed. 
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CHAPTER  XII, 


The  three  friends  were  at  the  proper  time  at 
the  old  sailor's  "crib,"  awaiting  his  return 
from  the  "Three  Mariners"  while  the  events 
above  narrated  were  taking  place.  Armaiid 
was  the  most  anxious  about  the  success  of 
their  experiment.  He  wished  to  join  the  ship 
for  two  reasons,  first  as  a  means  of  subsistence; 
secondly,  bj  calling  at  the  different  harbours 
which  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  call  at,  he 
would  be  very  likely  to  obtain  a  clue  to 
Pauline's  place  of  captivity.  And  more  than 
this,  he  would  perhaps  be  enabled,  should  the 
engagement  be  a  lucrative  one,  to  save  money 
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enough  to  render  T\'orking  no  longer  necessary, 
and  thus  have  it  in  his  power  to  search  on 
land  for  his  lost  mistress. 

About  ten  o'clock  Paul  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  after  saying  that  the  Captain  was 
already  determined  to  have  them  from  his  de- 
scription, he  led  the  way  into  the  streets. 
Most  of  them  were  now  deserted,  even  the 
cabarets  were  beginning  to  shut  up;  the 
lamps  in  the  windows  burnt  dimly  and  the 
people  were  taking  their  leave — some  to  go 
home  at  once,  others  to  take  a  stroll  on  the 
sands  in  the  beautiful  moonlight.  They  did 
not  long,  however,  keep  in  the  town,  but  soon 
struck  out  into  the  open  country. 

"Where  is  the  rendezvous?"  asked  Armand 
of  the  sailor,  as  they  left  the  houses  and  entered 
a  green  lane  where  the  overhanging  trees 
often  met  and  threw  their  sombre  shades  over 
the  road.  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  out 
of  the  way." 
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"  Why  you  see,  Monsieur,"  said  old  Paul ; 
**  the  Captain  is  a  rather  out  of  the  way  sort 
of  person  himself,  and  likes  out  of  the  way 
places.  The  rendezvous  is  a  place  we  sailors 
call  the  "  Seagull's  Nest."  It  is  an  old  half 
ruined  tower  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff 
ahout  half  a  mile  from  the  harbour." 

"  But  why  not  meet  us  in  a  cabaret  in  St. 
Gilles?"  continued  Armand ;  "  that  would  have 
been  more  comfortable  for  all  parties.  Would 
it  not,  Hercule?" 

''  I  suspect  he  has  his  reasons  for  it,  and  if 
I  mistake  not,  not  very  good  ones,"  an- 
swered Bassompierre;  *'  if  we  get  into  a  mess 
we  shall  have  to  thank  you,  Armand." 

"Why,  no,  I  don't  see  that;  I  told  you  all 
I  knew  and  used  no  persuasions  that  I  re- 
member. If  the  fellow  is  a  pirate,  we  must 
sheer  off  I  suppose.     It  will  be  easy  enough." 

"I   don't  know,"  said    Alphonse,  "if  we 
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are  once  safely  on  board  sheering  off  would 
puzzle  wiser  heads  than  ours." 

"  M.  Armand,"  said  the  old  sailor  who  had 
hitherto  trudged  on  in  advance,  though  not 
too  far  to  notice  what  they  were  saying;  "  as  I 
hear  you  conjecturing  about  the  Seagull's  Nest 
I  had  better  tell  you  at  once.  The  fact  is  the 
Captain  lives  there.  He  has  a  snug  crib  up 
in  a  loft;  and  as  he  pays  no  rent,  it's  all  the 
better." 

There  is  something  exceedingly  beautiful 
in  the  aspect  of  the  country  during  a  clear 
summer's  night,  something  unearthly  in  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon  which  covers  all 
things  with  a  kind  of  uncertain  brilliance. 
The  shadows  of  the  trees  are  cast  down  with 
greater  intensity  upon  the  ground;  and  where 
there  is  gloom,  it  is  dark  and  heavy,  black 
and  spectral.  The  very  rays  of  the  moon  do 
not  seem   to  descend   on   the   earth  directly, 
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but  to  be  interrupted  by  a  sort  of  hazy 
vapour  that  prevents  the  eye  from  scanning 
all  objects  around  correctly. 

It  was  just  such  a  night  when  the  four 
went  along  the  green  lane  in  quest  of  the 
Seagull's  Nest,  When  it  came  in  sight,  the 
place,  always  uncouth  and  dreary,  appeared 
doubly  so  by  the  peculiar  appearance  thrown 
upon  it  by  the  moon.  The  upper  part  had  been 
entirely  torn  off  by  storms  or  age,  or  both, 
combined  with  the  ruthless  hand  of  man. 
The  walls  that  still  stood  against  the  ravages 
of  the  trio  were  rough,  and  in  many  places  in- 
terrupted by  a  broad  rent  or  a  deep  fissure. 
Round  it  clung  the  ever  living  ivy,  and  at 
its  base  were  heaps  of  fallen  masonry,  covered 
with  the  moss  of  ages,  while  creeping  plants, 
and  weeds,  and  wild  flowers  sprung  up  amid 
them.  Birds  innumerable  also  found  their 
nests  in  the  shattered  edifice,  and  the  wakeful 
G  5 
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owl  sat  upon  its  topmost  wall  and  shrieked 
loudly  at  the  moon. 

From  a  small  window  peered  forth  the  light 
of  a  solitary  lamp.  This  and  the  four  men 
were  the  only  indications  of  life  around.  The 
calm  was  perfect.  The  sky  was  studded 
with  innumerable  stars,  and  the  only  sound 
to  be  heard  was  the  sullen  roar  of  the  restless 
billows,  now  breaking  against  a  far-off  rock, 
now  rustling  and  hissing  over  the  pebbly  beach 
below  the  cliff.  In  the  distance  lay  the  sleep- 
ing town,  and  the  forms  of  many  a  tall  masted 
ship  were  discernible  in  the  clear  silvery  light 
of  the  moon,  which  rested  softly  on  the  grass 
around  the  walkers,  danced  on  the  heaving 
deep,  and  lit  up  the  calm  unruffled  surface  of 
the  harbour,  where  the  vessels  stood  in  fixed 
and  stately  majesty. 

There  was  one  in  particular  anchored  out- 
side the  harbour,  and  from  its  peculiar  forma- 
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tion  and  higli  raking  masts,  was  quite  distinct 
from  the  rest.  A  light  was  visible  at  the 
bow,  which  threw  out  a  strange  reflection  on 
the  surrounding  water. 

"  Do  you  see  that  vessel  with  the  lamp  at 
her  bows,  M.  Armand,"  said  old  Paul,  "  out- 
side the  harbour  there." 

"  Yes,  I  see  her.  The  one  with  the  tall 
raking  masts." 

"  Yes ;  that's  the  ship  whose  captain  jou 
are  going  to  see;  and,  by  Jove!  there  he  is." 

He  pointed  to  a  tall  figure  wrapped  in  a 
cloak,  that  was  walking  hastily  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  rendezvous.  The  shining  of 
his  top  boots  and  the  tip  of  his  sword  could 
be  seen  for  some  distance,  and  they  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  them. 
When  he  perceived  them  he  walked  towards 
them,  and  after  speaking  a  word  to  the  old 
sailor,  he  came  up  to  Armand,  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  said : 
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"  I  am  glad,  T  may  say  I  feel  honoured, 
by  receiving  a  visit  from  General  Decbapelle." 

These  words  were  draneed  out  with  effort 
by  Giacomo,  who  never  considered  himself 
honoured  by  a  visit  from  anybody. 

"The  deuce,"  thought  Armand,  "he knows 
my  name,  for  that  I  may  thank  old  Paul. 
I  perceive,  Monsieur,"  he  added,  "there  is 
no  necessity  for  introduction;  we  had  better 
adjourn  immediately  to  the  Seagull's  Nest. " 

Upon  entering  the  ruined  castle  they  as- 
cended a  winding  flight  of  stairs,  the  ceiling 
of  which  was  the  sky,  flashing  and  glittering 
with  a  myriad  lamps,  and  came  to  a  small 
door,  which  the  captain  threw  open  and  bade 
his  friends  enter.  The  appearance  of  the 
room  surprised  Armand.  It  was  neatly  fur- 
nished, and  though  exceedingly  confined  for 
space,  had  more  comfort  about  it  than  could 
ever  have  been  expected  in  so  dreary  a  house. 
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A  square  deal  table  occupied  one  corner, 
upon  which  lay  a  chart,  some  papers,  pens 
and  ink,  and  a  lamp  that  threw  a  bright  light 
over  the  small  apartment.  Upon  the  walls 
were  pegs  to  hang  up  clothes,  which  were 
speedily  put  to  their  use,  and  sundry  cupboards 
containing  all  the  captain's  necessaries.  The 
ceiling  was  low,  and  a  heavy  square  beam 
running  along  the  centre  of  it  put  the  heads 
of  the  passers  in  imminent  danger  of  a  crack. 
The  entire  roof  was  of  wood  and  had  evidently 
been  made  no  long  while.  The  floor,  which 
had  not  been  covered  for  many  a  year,  was 
rough  and  old,  and  three  chairs,  covered  with 
torn  and  very  much  abused  red  velvet,  com- 
pleted the  furniture. 

"  This  is  a  snug  little  place,"  said  the  cap- 
tain  "  and  a  funny  one  too.  We  managed  it 
by  putting  up  the  four  walls  and  a  roof  on  a 
landing   place,  the    only    spot  in    the  whole 
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house  which  we  could  trust  our  necks  upon. 
This  beam  here  helps  to  make  it  firm,  although 
it  isn't  pleasant.  I  don't  think  it's  badly 
managed — but  as  for  the  furniture,  nothing 
can  be  said  as  to  that;  but  wait  awhile,  ah, 
to  be  sure,  there  are  only  three  chairs, — well, 
we  must  contrive.  There,  two  of  us  can  take 
the  table,  and  the  other  three  the  chairs." 

"  Ma  foi^'  muttered  the  old  sailor  to  him- 
self, "  if  ever  I  heard  him  make  such  a  long 
speech  in  my  life !  He  can  talk  when  he  wants 
to  gammon  them  over." 

Armand  seated  himself  on  the  table  with 
the  Captain,  while  the  old  sailor,  Hercule, 
and  Bassompierre  took  the  chairs. 

"  I  think  you  pretty  well  know,"  continued 
the  Captain,  "  for  wha/t  I  have  sent  for  you, 
M.  Armand.  The  Santa  Maria  is  bound  for 
Samos,  which  as  you  know  I  suppose,  is  in 
the  Greek  Archipelago.     It  is  a  long  voyage, 
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and  I  have  need  of  two  trusty  officers.  One 
such,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  find  in  you,  M.  De- 
chapelle,  but  as  to  your  friends  they  must  decide 
between  them.  I  have  positively  only  room 
for  two." 

All  were  silent  for  a  moment.  At  length 
Arraand  spoke : 

"  It  is  but  natural,  Monsieur — ^^I  beg  par- 
don, I  do  not  know  your  name." 

"  Lorenzo  Feodati,"  answered  the  other, 
hastily. 

"  Giacamo,"  Armand  had  expected  to  hear; 
but  taking  no  notice,  he  proceeded : 

"It  is  but  natural.  Monsieur  Feodati  that 
before  taking  service,  I  should  enquire  into  th^ 
nature  of  that  service.  Is  the  Santa  Maria  a 
merchant  vessel?" 

"You  say  rightly,"  answered  Lorenzo. 

"  And  she  is  taking  out  with  her  a  cargo 
of  ?— " 
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"  Nothing  at  present.  She  is  going  to  pro- 
cure merchandise.  She  has  now  some  articles 
of  value  on  board,  but  nothing  to  speak  of." 

"Can  I  see  her  before  engaging?" 

"  You  can,  to-night  if  you  please,"  replied 
Lorenzo. 

"  On  second  thoughts,  that  will  not  matter. 
-But  how  about  my  two  friends?" 

"  Hercule  is  going  with  you,"  said  Al- 
phonse  de  St.  Martin,  "  we  have  just  consulted 
together  about  it." 

"  Oh,  very  well,  our  business  is  then  con- 
cluded," remarked  Armand. 

"  No,"  said  Lorenzo,  "  it  is  not.  I  shall  not 
suffer  you  to  go  away  without  any  supper." 

And  so  saying  he  caused  the  cupboards  to 
yield  their  quota  towards  bettering  their 
friendship.  They  did  not  give  up  much  time 
to  eating :  but  after  deciding  that  they  should 
join  at  six  the  following  morning  they  parted 
on  the  best  terms  possible. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


The    Captain,   however,    did   not    even    now 
retire  to  rest. 

For  an  hour  previous  to  the  departure  of 
Armand  a  man  with  a  hood  drawn  [over  his 
face  and  about  the  middle  height,  had  been 
pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  on  the  beach  below. 
Every  now  and  then  he  stopped,  and  gazing 
up  at  the  old  ruins  muttered  some  words 
expressive  of  impatience,  and  then  witli  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  he  resumed  his  walk. 

It  was  a  scene  of  extraordinary  singularity. 
The  moon  was  now  high  up  in  the  heavens, 
and    the    sea    flooded    with    light — the    calm 
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summer  sea  with  its  wavelets  and  rippling 
breakers.  There,  close  under  the  frowning 
rocks  that  stretched  far  away  into  the  dark- 
ening distance — there,  alone,  on  the  soft  yield- 
ing pebbly  beach  the  watcher  paced  up  and 
down.  The  billows  had  ceased  to  dash  against 
the  rocks :  not  a  breath  stirred,  and  the  tide 
was  just  on  the  turn,  so  that  the  ocean  was 
noiseless  as  if  awaiting  in  calmness  the  wind 
that  should  dash  its  foamy  spray  far  up  upon 
the  rocks,  and  scare  the  very  seabirds  from 
their  nests. 

Tiie  solitary  watcher  had  become  impatient 
and  seemed  just  preparing  to  depart,  when 
from  a  place  where  the  shadows  were  deep  and 
the  rocks  receded,  appeared  Captain  Lorenzo 
Fecdati,  who  hastened  to  meet  him. 

"  I  am  afraid,  M.  de  St.  Denis,"  exclaimed 
the  sailor,  "  that  I  have  kept  you  waiting.  I 
trust  not:  but  I  had  some  fellows  with  me 
and  could  not  come  sooner." 
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*'  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  priest,  in  one  of  his 
most  affable  tones,  although  he  was  inwardly 
cursing  him  for  an  unmannerly  dog.  "  Oh, 
no.  I  have  only  been  here  a  very  short  time. 
Is  there  a  boat  in  readiness  ?" 

"Yes;"  and  so  saying  the  Captain  gave  a 
whistle  sharp  and  peculiar,  which  was  answered 
by  a  similar  one,  and  a  boat  shot  out  almost 
immediately,  from  a  spot  where  the  rocks 
threw  a  dark  shadow  on  the  water.  In  another 
moment  the  light  skiff,  which  was  manned  by 
two  rowers,  came  up  to  where  they  were 
standing.  As  they  entered  Lorenzo  whispered 
to  Father  Pierre — 

"Not  a  word  till  we  reach  the  vessel !" 

They  went  on  for  some  time  in  perfect 
silence.  Nothing  was  heard  but  the  plash  of 
the  oars  in  the  water,  and  the  ripple  in 
front  of  the  boat.  When,  however,  they  were 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Santa    Maria, 
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another  manned  bv  four  men  shot  out  from 
the  shore  and  intercepted  them.  Having 
accomplished  this  purpose  the  larger  one 
rowed  slowly  towards  them :  and  Lorenzo 
then  saw  they  were  armed,  recognising  als 
that  the  man  who  sat  in  the  front  of  the  boat 
was  the  trooper  Avhom  he  had  treated  so 
roughly  in  the  Three  Mariners.  To  go  back 
would  be  to  waste  valuable  time,  and  give 
occasion  for  a  lengthened  pursuit  :  to  go  for- 
ward was  highly  dangerous,  as  there  were 
several  men  in  the  boat  besides  the  rowers. 

Lorenzo  at  last  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He 
took  the  guidance  of  the  skiff  himself,  and 
made  his  men  row  slowly  in  order  that  he 
might  be  the  better  able  to  manage  it.  He 
first  went  forward  as  if  to  meet  the  boat;  the 
manoeuvre  surprised  their  enemies,  who  also, 
however  advanced  on  them.  Just,  however, 
as  the  boats  seemed  about  to  meet,  Lorenzo 
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turned  the  head  of  the  skiff  and  shot  pass 
thera.  The  delay  occasioned  by  the  turning 
of  the  boat  gave  them  time,  and  straining 
every  effort,  they  at  length  reached  the  ship's 
side  just  in  time  to  clamber  up,  leaving  the 
skiff  below,  unfastened. 

As  it  would  have  been  madness  to  ascend 
into  a  well  armed  ship  the  trooper  drew  off, 
and  he  and  his  comrades  pulled  vigorously  in 
the  direction  of  the  fort  that  commanded 
the  harbour. 

The  captain's  cabin  was  a  curious  room. 
Along  its  sides,  which  were  composed  of 
polished  oak  and  maple,  were  lamps  of  dif- 
ent  colours,  which  emitted  a  gloAV  of  light 
over  the  whole  apartment.  A  broad  and 
beautifully  carved  table  of  mahogany — in 
those  days  a  rare  piece  of  luxury — was  fixed 
in  the  centre,  and  around  it  were  ranged 
divans  after  the  Turkish  fashion,  composed  of 
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the  most  costly  materials.  From  the  ceiling 
hung  flags  of  different  nations,  while  in  a  cor- 
ner lay  rolled  up  a  red  one,  the  shaft  of  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  golden  sword  in  minia- 
ture. At  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  was 
a  silken  curtain,  which  when  drawn  aside 
disclosed  a  private  room  of  the  Captain's. 
Against  the  wall  hung  a  dress  of  a  mixed 
character.  It  had  the  turban  of  the  Turk 
and  caftan  also;  but  they  were  peculiar  in 
shape;  the  under  covering  was  characteristic 
of  no  nation,  and  the  sword  w^as  French.  It 
was  evidently  one  of  Lorenzo's  own  making 
up.  Upon  the  table  were  charts,  a  pair  of 
compasses,  and  papers  of  different  kinds. 

In  this  cozy  apartment  the  Priest  and  the 
Captain  sat  for  some  time  in  close  deliberation, 
when,  upon  hearing  the  names  of  the  new 
officers  he  started  up,  crying : 

"  Why — do  you  know  whom  you  have  en- 
rolled?    They  are — '* 
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"  Hush,  padre  mio^  or  we  shall  have  the 
very  seagulls  know  what  we  are  saying.  Not 
so  loud  — whisper  it." 

"  Be  not  afraid,  Padre,"  he  continued,  when 
the  Priest  had  told  his  story,  "we  shall  manage 
with  them  very  well.  I  know  what  lovers  are 
when  their  pockets  are  concerned.  Come,  put 
a  glass  of  my  Chian  wine  down  your  tliroat, 
and  be  jolly  for  once." 

The  priest  was  not  loth  to  accept  this  in- 
vitation, and  having  quaffed  a  brimming 
glass,  said — 

"  But  about  the  Maria  Theresa.  I  have 
certain  knowledge  that  she  leaves  Gibraltar 
for  Athens  in  a  week  hence.  Shall  you  have 
time  to  catch  her?" 

"  No — think  of  another." 

"  Well;  there  is  the  Florentine,  which  leaves 
Naples  in  about  a  fortnight  for  England: 
that's  no  good." 
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"We  might  meet  it;  is  it  rich,  think  you." 

"  Yes,  rather :  but  I  can  tell  you  of  a  still 
better  chance.  The  S  Felipe  sails  from  Oporto 
in  four  days  for  Cadiz  with  a  rich  shipload  of 
merchandize;  she  carries  four  guns,  but  I 
suppose  that  is  of  no  consequence." 

"  No,  if  it  is  worth  while.  But  are  you  sure 
she  is  rich?" 

"It  25  in  truth  a  fine  cargo;  but  it  is  re- 
ported to  have  some  English  sailors  on  board. 
You  will  have  tough  work,  therefore." 

"  No  matter.  I  suppose  you  must  go  now. 
Good  night.  Here,  Ferdinando — carran:bo^ 
the  fellows  are  always  away  when  wanted 
— Ferdinando,  I  say." 

"  Ho,  Senor!"  responded  the  rough  voice  of 
a  Spanish  sailor  from  above. 

"  Row  this  gentleman  over  to  the  left  quai 
directly.  Good  night,  padre  mio,  a  pleasant 
journey.      But   I   forget — "    and    taking    a 
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heavy  purse  from  his  pocket  he  gave  it  to 
the  priest;  "remember,  if  the  S.  Filipe  is  not 
worth  what  I  give  for  it,  you  must  answer 
for  it.  Every  man  killed  will  then  Le  on 
your  head,  and  /  will  have  my  money 
back." 

These  last  wor(^s  were  spoken  as  the  priest 
was  about  to  descend  from  the  deck  into  the 
boat.  The  captain  remained  for  some  time 
gazing  on  the  scene  before  him.  On  one  side 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  lay  the  bound- 
less sea,  covered  here  with  a  long  line  of  spark- 
ling, bubbling  waves,  as  the  moon  cast  her 
brilliant  light  in  a  stream  across  them ;  there, 
out  into  the  measureless  distance  stretched  a 
mass  of  heaving  billows  enveloped  in  darkness. 
Oq  the  other  side  rose  the  towers  and  the 
buildings  of  St.  Gilles,  where  the  planet 
played  lightly  amid  the  edihces — here  scatter- 
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ing  a  few  rays — there  producing  more  than 
Egyptian  darkness.  Close  to  his  vessel  lay 
one  of  the  forts  commanding  the  harbour; 
the  other  was  not  far  off,  and  by  the  liglits 
flitting  to  and  fro,  the  inmates  seemed  to  be 
in  a  state  of  great  activity.  Within  slept 
the  waters  of  the  port,  studded  thickly 
with  shipping,  and  even  there  a  boat  would 
now  and  then  emerge  into  the  light  and  then 
plunge  into  the  impenetrable  darkness  on  the 
other  side. 

But  the  thoughts  of  the  Captain  were 
directed  to  a  far  more  important  object  than 
the  aspect  of  nature.  The  conduct  of  the 
trooper  plainly  showed  that  mischief  was 
brewing;  he  had  gone  to  give  information  of 
his  suspicions  to  the  authorities,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  from  his  desire  to  have  Armand 
Dechapelle  and  his  friend  in  his  service,  Lo- 
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renzo  would  have  then  and  there  weighed 
anchor  and  fled.  It  was  not  until  the  flrst 
streak  of  dawn  that  the  Cuptain  ceased  pacing 
the  deck  of  his  ship,  and  retired  to  snatch  a 
few  Iiours'  repose  before  awakening  to  life  and 
action. 


H  2 
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CHAPTEE  XIY. 


At  six  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  a 
boat  left  the  quay  and  made  its  way  amid  the 
different  craft  that  lay  there  in  the  calm 
waters  of  theharbour  towards  the  Santa  Maria, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  anchor  out- 
side. That  boat  contained  Armand  and  Her- 
cule,  Avho  having  taken  leave  of  M.  and  Mme. 
Dechapelle  and  Alphonse,  were  now  come  to 
join  their  couHnander.  As  soon  as  they  sprang 
upon  the  clean  and  white  deck  of  the  beau- 
tiful craft,  they  were  welcomed  heartily  by 
Lorenzo. 

While   they   were  making  their  last  pre- 
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parations — preparations  so  necessary  on  their 
departure  for  a  long  voyage — the  Captain 
noticed  with  much  uneasiness  the  increased 
activity  displayed  on  the  deck  of  a  large 
Government  vessel  that  lay  in  the  harbour 
near  the  entrance.  As  Armand  and  Hercule 
were  new  hands  and  would  not  understand 
his  alarm,  he  did  not  venture  to  impart  his  sus- 
picions to  them,  but  spoke  to  the  mate, 
Goblanez,  a  tall,  ill-looking  Spaniard. 

"  I  think  they  are  watching  us  Goblanez," 
said  he,  "what  do  you  say?" 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  to  see  than 
that,"  answered  the  man,  surlily. 

"  And  what  are  they  going  to  do,  think 
you?"         . 

"  Why,  chase  us  of  course — have  you  been 
on  board  here  so  long  and  don't  know  that." 

"  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,  fellow," 
cried  Lorenzo,  who  knew  the  reason  of  his 
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impudence,  "  or  you  are  likely  to  get  a  rope's- 
end  Vm  thinking/' 

The  man  muttered  something  to  the  effect 
that  ''  People  shouldn't  ask  questions  if  they 
didn't  want  answers,"  and  also  "  that  he'd  be 
even  with  him  some  day,"  and  then  moved  off. 

As  soon  as  the  Santa  Maria  weighed 
anchor,  the  vessel  in  harbour  did  the  same, 
and  issued  forth  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot. 
By  the  aid  of  a  spyglass  Lorenzo  was  enabled 
to  make  out  the  figure  of  the  trooper  stand- 
ing on  the  prow. 

"  Let  that  fellow  come  within  reach  of 
my  arm  again,'*  muttered  the  Captain,  "  and 
he  will  not  have  another  chance  of  peaching. 
Carrambo,  he  is  pointing  me  out  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel.  Here,  Goblanez,  take  my  place 
and  watch  that  ship's  movements  while  I  see 
what  my  new  officers  are  made  of." 

Having  descended   into  his  cabin  he  sent 
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for  Hercule  and  Arnaand,  who  were  mucli  as- 
tonished at  the  appearance  of  the  room. 

"  It's  snug  little  place  this,"  he  said,  as 
he  put  upon  the  table  a  bottle  of  rich  wine. 
"  Help  yourselves,  gentlemen." 

*'  Your  health,"  said  Armand. 

"  Your  health,"  added  Hercule, 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you.  What  I  have 
to  say  will  no  doubt  surprise  you ;  but  as  you 
are  now  officers  on  board  my  ship  delay  might 
be  dangerous.  I  cannot  do  less  than  let  you 
know  in  whose  service  you  are.  First  of  all 
the  Santa  Maria  is  not  the  name  of  this  ship." 

"  Indeed,"  said  both  at  once,  as  they  looked 
at  each  other. 

"No;  its  name  is  the  Laughing  Wave,  a 
much  prettier  and  more  appropriate  one,  as 
it  does  laugh  to  scorn  any  pursuer,  be  he 
lawful  or  otherwise.  In  the  second  place  this 
vessel  is  now  bound  for  Oporto  from  which 
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issues  in  a  day  or  two  a  ship,  the  S.  Filipe, 
sailing  from  thence  to  Cadiz  with  a  rich  load 
of  merchandise.  This  cargo  will,  I  trust, 
in  the  course  of  a  week,  he  in  my  posses- 
sion." 

"  In  other  words,"  said  Arraand,  "  we  are 
on  board  a  pirate." 

"Well,  exactly.  That  is  to  say  we  are 
termed  so  by  you  landsmen;  but  we  are  not 
by  any  means  such  frightful  beings  as  you 
make  us  out  to  be.  Pirate  is  a  harsh  term; 
but  we  won't  quarrel  about  words.  Thirdly, 
my  name  is  not  Lorenzo  Feodati,  but  Giacomo 
Benireveiro." 

"What,  the  Pirate  of  Samos!"  cried  the 
two  in  one  breath. 

"You  are  shrewd  guessers;  what  do  you 
think  of  the  vessel?" 

"There  is  no  fault  in  the  ship;  but  only  in 
its  captain  and  crew,"  said  Armand,  forcing 
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a  laugh,  "  but  I  suppose  the  only  way  is 
to  submit," 

"You  have  hit  the  mark  again,'*  said 
Giacomo,  "that  is  the  only  way.  But,  having 
come  to  that  determination,  are  you  prepared 
to  defend  her." 

"  Against  whom?"  enquired  Bassompierre. 

"There  is  now  chasinpj  us  a  vessel  beloiis;- 
ing  to  the  Frenr.h  government.  She  is  consi- 
derably larger,  and  carries  heavier  metal 
than  the  Laughing  Wave.  Will  you  fight 
against  her  ?" 

As  he  said  this  the  Pirate  severely  scru- 
tinised their  faces. 

"  We    will,"   said    Arraand — glad  to  have 

one  more  blo\v    at   the  detested  ruler  whom 

he  had  nearly  dethroned — "  we  will :  but  let 

us  go  on  deck  and  see  our  enemy,  as   well   as 

admire  our  own  craft." 

The  Laughing  Wave  was  indeed  a  beau- 
H  5 
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tiful  ship.  Her  deck  was  scrupulously  white 
and  clean — her  sailors  active  and  obedient^ 
though  with  wild  and  savage  countenances. 
The  masts  raked  and  were  excessively  high — 
the  hull  was  long  and  slender  and  very  sharp 
at  the  front,  so  that  it  cut  the  waves  at  a 
great  speed.  No  gun,  however,  was  to  he 
seen :  there  were  a  great  many  boxes  on  deck, 
but  that  was  all. 

"  Take  off  the  canvass,"  cried  Giacomo, 
to  Goblanez;  "  and  show  these  gentlemen  how 
we  manage  things  on  board  the  Laughing 
Wave." 

In  a  moment  the  boxes  were  lifted  up 
and  twenty  well  polished  guns  appeared  from 
beneath. 

"  These  were  our  bales  of  merchandise 
when  strangers  were  on  board,"  said  the  Pirate, 
"see  they  are  corded,  and  have  directions 
also." 
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A  long  strip  of  canvass  was  also  taken  off 
the  outside  of  the  hull ;  and  instead  of  a  stripe 
of  yellow,  appeared  one  of  a  deep  red.  The 
rest  of  the  vessel  was  painted  black. 

The  government  ship  was  many  sizes  larger 
than  the  Laughing  Wave :  but  it  was  more 
heavily  built,  and  the  distance  between  the 
two  gradually  lengthened. 

"  We  are  making  way  pretty  well,"  ex- 
claimed Lorenzo. 

^' Yes.  But  we  have  all  our  sails  set; 
and  he  can  set  three  more,"  answered  Ar- 
mand. 

*'That  is  true,"  said  the  Pirate;  "but  I 
am  not  afraid  of  him.  Hang  out  the  red 
flag,  Goblanez,  and  heave  to.  When  he  nears 
us  we  will  give  him  a  dose." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  red  flag  was  un- 
furled, drawn  up,  and  fluttering  gaily  in  the 
wind;    the    little    golden    sword    glittering 
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brightly  in  the  sun.  The  government  vessel 
now  redoubled  its  efforts — fresh  sails  were  set, 
and,  as  the  pirate  glided  slowy  along  purposely, 
it  soon  came  up  to  her,  and  summoned  her 
to  surrender.  The  answer  to  this  was  a 
broadside  from  the  Laughing  Wave,  which 
winged  effectually  the  lumbering  brig,  carry- 
ing away  the  fore -rigging  and  disabling  a 
mast.  The  pirate  then  crowded  canvass, 
and,  after  receiving  a  few  stray  shots  from 
the  astonished  enemy,  danced  merrily  away. 
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CHAPTER  XY 


It  was  late  in  the  night,  and  Armand  was  on 
watch.  The  breeze  had  freshened  and  sent  the 
spray  dashing  white  against  the  vessel  as  it 
sped  rapidly  through  the  waves,  which  rustled 
and  rolled  high.  In  the  distance,  where  a 
stream  of  silvery  light  danced  upon  the  waters, 
he  could  see  the  high  billows  rise  and  drop, 
then  rise  and  whiten  in  the  radiance,  and  thus 
roll — tier  after  tier — with  an  easy  undulating 
action,  until  they  broke  against  the  sides  of 
the  Wave.  Now  and  then  a  distant  sail 
could    be    distinguished  flitting  past  in  the 
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bright  light,  and  then  being  lost  behind  the 
mountains  of  waters.  Armand  leant  against 
the  bulwarks  of  the  vessel  and  mused.  The 
scene  \7as  so  strange  to  him  that  it  almost 
appeared  a  dream. 

He  was  on  board  a  pirate — he  had  heard  a 
scheme  laid  against  the  property,  and  of  ne- 
cessity, the  lives  of  some  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures ;  and  he  was  powerless  to  do  good.  To 
resist  was  madness — to  remonstrate,  folly — 
to  escape,  an  impossibility.  A  month  before, 
he  had  been  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  and  the  truths  of  Protestantism :  and 
now! 

As  he  was  thus  meditating  something 
touched  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder,  and  turn- 
ing round  he  beheld  a  small  figure  standing 
beside  him. 

"  Do  not  speak  loud,"  said  Roderigo;  for  it 
was  he — "  I  want  to  speak  to  you :  and  if  we 
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do  not  whisper  the  man  at  the  helm  will  hear 
us." 

"  "Who  are  you?"  enquired  Armand  in  alow 
voice. 

"  I  am  the  nephew  of  the  Captain,"  an- 
swered the  boy;  "but  I  hate  Am,  and  all  here. 
Bat  that  is  not  what  I  came  about.  Gob- 
lanez  is  already  laying  a  trap  for  you.  The 
Captain  promised  him  the  lieutenancy;  but 
for  some  misconduct  he  was  not  allowed  to 
have  it.     Beware  of  him !" 

"  I  will,"  said  Armand.  "  What  is  your 
name  ?" 

"  Koderigo." 

"  And  what  makes  you  like  me? — you  have 
only  seen  me  this  once  1" 

"  Because  you  hate  Father  Pierre  and  are  a 
Protestant!"  answered  the  boy  vehemently. 

"  And  why  do  you  dislike  him?"  enquired 
Armand,  surprised. 
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"  Because  he  murdered  my  mother !"  said 
Roderigo,  shuddering  and  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands — "but  when  I  am  a  man  I 
will— ^' 

"  Do  not  be  so  violent,  my  boy,"  whispered 
Armand,  kindly.  "  You  must  not  hate  any- 
body." 

"  But  he  hates  me ;  and  the  Captain  does 
not  care  for  me, — I  have  no  friend." 

And  the  boy  crouched  down  against  the 
mast,  and  covering  his  face  sobbed  aloud. 
Dechapelle  did  not  disturb  him  for  a  moment; 
then,  to  turn  his  thoughts  in  another  direction 
he  said — 

"  And  what  is  Goblanez  going  to  do  to 
me?" 

"  He  is  going  to  kill  you  if  he  can ;  and  if 
not  he  will  try  to  make  the  men  mutiny." 

"But  have  you  told  the  Captain?" 

"  Yes :  but  he  will  not  believe  me.     He  says 
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it  is  a  lie  of  mine.  When  old  Paul  and  Gia- 
como  were  talking  about  you  in  the  Three 
Mariners  I  listened  to  what  they ^ were  saying, 
and  would  have  hindered  your  coming  here 
at  all,  only  I  was  found  out." 

"  When  the  watch  is  changed  will  you 
come  into  my  cabin  and  tell  me  your  story, 
Roderigo?"  enq^uired  Armand,  who  already 
felt  an   interest  in  him. 

''  Oh,  Monsieur,  do  not  ask  me  to  do  so 
now  !  Some  other  time,  perhaps,  I  may. 
Good  night,  Monsieur." 

''Goodnight — God  bless  you,  Eoderigo!" 
said  Armand,  shaking  his  hand. 

It  was  evening  when  the  Laughing  Wave 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Oporto.  All  was 
quiet.  The  day^s  work  was  over,  and  the 
people  were  walking  lazily  about,  enjoying  a 
cool  evening's  stroll  after  the  almost  insup- 
portable heat  of  the  day.     A  few  boats   were 
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being  rowed  about  the  placid  waters  of  the 
harbour,  but  they  were  mostly  filled  with 
pleasure  seekers.  The  quays  were  covered 
with  groups  of  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  people 
talking  and  laughing.  The  vessels  anchored 
there  were  lying  in  absolute  rest  excepting 
one,  and  that,  a  large  and  seemingly  heavily 
laden  brig,  was  the  S.  Filipe.  There  all 
was  bustle;  the  sailors  were  running  to  and 
fro,  packages  and  boxes  were  being  carried 
about  the  deck:  while  in  some  places  the 
men  were  scrubbing  it  and  making  in  fact 
all  preparations  for  a  voyage. 

When  the  Laughing  Wave  was  safely  an- 
chored two  boats  were  lowered,  and  a  couple 
of  men  placed  in  each.  At  the  same  time 
word  was  brought  to  Armand  and  Hercule 
that  the  Captain  wished  to  speak  with  them. 
On  "their  entering  he  bade  them  be  seated, 
saying : 
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*^  As  I  do  not  require  you  to-niglit,  the  least 
you  can  do  is  to  talk.  If  I  allow  you  to  go  on 
shore,  will  you  promise  to  come  b^ck  when  I 
wish,  and  do  as  I  ask  you." 

"  Yes,  providing  the  employment  is  honour- 
able," returned  Armand. 

"  Well,  what  I  require  is  this.  I  desire  you, 
Lieutenant  Dechapelle,  to  go  on  shore,  and  deli- 
ver this  packet  to  Don  Guzman  de  Mendabil, 
who  lives  in  the  Strada  Marina  at  the  Palace. 
Having  done  that,  say  that  the  Santa  Maria 
has  arrived,  and  that  you  are  the  first  lieu- 
tenant. Ask  him  if  there  is  anything  for  Lo- 
renzo Feodati,  and  if  so,  take  care  of  what  he 
gives  you.  Then  proceed  to  the  Flambeau, 
a  cabaret  kept  by  a  Frenchman  named 
Celfutoire.  Drink  as  much  wine  as  you 
please,  and  find  out — if  you  have  to  stop  all 
night — when  the  S.  Filipe  sails.  That  is  all  I 
want  of  you." 
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"  I  will  go,"  answered  Armand,  laughing, 
"  though  it  may  be  called  aiding  and  abetting." 

"And  you  promise  to  return?"  enquired 
the  pirate,  eying  him  scrutinisingly. 

"  I  promise." 

"  Good, — and  now.  Lieutenant  Bassom- 
pierre,  I  wish  you  to  go  off  to  the  S.  Filipe, 
and  pretend  to  want  to  take  service.  All  you 
will  have  to  do  is  to  take  note  of  what  you 
see, — how  many  men,   how  many  guns,   &c." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Bassompierre,  "  I 
will  go." 

"  A  good  night  to  you  both,  gentlemen," 
said  Giacomo,  "  be  here  as  early  as  possible." 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  they  w^ere  in 
their  respective  boats,  and  rowing  quietly,  the 
one  to  the  shore,  the  other  to  the  S.  Filipe. 
On  reaching  the  quay,  Dechapelle  bade  the 
men  wait-  -no  matter  how  long  he  was — and 
then  walked  away  into  the  town.     On  asking 
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his  way  he  found  the  Strada  Marina,  and 
after  walking  up  it  a  short  distance  he  ar- 
rived at  the  Pahice  where  Don  Guzman  re- 
sided. 

It  was  brilliantly  lighted  up;  each  window 
sent  forth  a  flood  of  radiance  into  the  street, 
and  the  door  was  thrown  wide  open.  A  flight 
of  broad  white  stone  steps  led  to  the  en- 
trance, and  Armand  ascending  these,  entered 
boldly  and  bade  the  bowing  domestic,  who 
imagined  he  was  a  bidden  guest,  to  announce 
that  Lieutenant  Dechapelle  wished  to  speak 
with  Don  Guzman.  He  was  ushered  into  a 
large  and  magnificently-furnished  room,  where 
no  one  was,  as  he  had  refused  to  enter  the  apart- 
ment where  a  brilliant  assemblage  had  met  to 
dance  and  enjoy  themselves. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  tall,  handsome  man, 
elegantly  dressed,  entered  the  room,  and 
apologised  for  keeping  him  waiting. 
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"  I  am  directed  by  Captain  Lorenzo  Feo- 
dati,  of  the  Santa  Maria,  to  give  you  this 
packet,  and  to  take  anything  to  him  that  you 
wished." 

*^  Thanks,  senor,"  replied  Don  Guzman, 
turning  rather  white,  "  Excuse  me." 

He  tore  open  the  paper  and  beholding  a 
written  paper,  seized  it  eagerly  and  read. 
As  he  did  so  his  face  assumed  a  pleased  ex- 
pression, and  he  exclaimed : 

"  Senor,  will  you  do  me  the  honour  of  join- 
ing my  guests.  I  should  esteem  it  a  great 
favour." 

''  Thank  you,  senor,  but  I  have  business 
in  Oporto.     1  may  be  excused." 

*'0h,  certainly;  I  am  going,  however,  to 
give  a  bal  masque  on  the  evening  of  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  Should  the  Santa  Maria 
remain  so  long  in  port,  perhaps  you  will  do 
me    the  honour  of  joining  in    the    festivity. 
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Senor  Lorenzo  has  explained  to  me  Avho  you 
are,  and  thongli  a  Catholic  I  can  appreciate 
your  courage." 

Armand  bowed. 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation should  I  remain.  But  is  there  any- 
thing for  me  to  take  back  to  the  Captain?" 

*'No,  not  at  present;  give  him  my  thanks 
and — yet,  by-the-by,  perhaps  I  had  better 
send  it  now." 

So  saying,  he  placed  a  small  packet  in 
Armand's  hands,  and  he  departed  after  ex- 
pressing again  his  regret  at  being  compelled 
to  leave. 

On  reaching  the  street,  Armand  hurried 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  the  Flambeau, 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Giacomo, 
was  situated  on  the  quay.  The  appearance 
of  the  place  made  him  at  first  hesitate  to 
enter,  but  at  length  he  walked  boldly  in  and 
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called  for  some  good  ^vine.  He  seated  himself 
amongst  the  others  and  looked  about  him. 
The  occupants  were  most  of  them  lialf  seas 
over  if  not  wholly  so.  They  consisted  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  vagabonds  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  landlord,  a  wizened  little  French- 
man with  one  eye — the  other  having  been 
scratched  out,  I  suppose  by  his  wife,  who 
also  could  not  boast  of  embonpoint — stared 
at  Armand  as  he  entered,  and  muttered  some- 
thim?.  The  assembled  crowd  also  stared  but 
said  nothing. 

"  Carlos,"  at  length  growled  an  old  sailor 
near  Armand  to  a  young  fellow  opposite,  ''  I 
have  not  got  a  single  cliico  left.  Can't  you 
lend  me  money?" 

"  No — I  don't  lend  money.  You  spend  it 
all  on  yourself" 

"Then  if  you  won't,  I  will,"  said  Decha- 
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pelle,  and  so  saying  he  laid  a  gold  piece  before 
the  old  sailor,  adding — 

'^  There,  you  can  keep  that." 

*' Why,  this  here  is  gold — it  isn't  sill  for 
me,  is  it?"  enquired  the  astonished  sailor, 
Avhile  the  others  round  opened  wide  their  eyes. 

''  Oh,  yes — all  I  want  in  return  is  for  you 
to  tell  me  when  the  S.  Filipe  starts." 

^*  What  that  'ere  merchant  ship  that's 
lying  out  there  in  the  harbour?" 

"  Yes— that's  it." 

"  Why  she  starts  three  days  from  this," 
replied  the  sailor. 

"On  Saturday?" 

'•  Yes,  on  Saturday,  at  about  ten  in  the 
morning." 

"  Is  she  a  good  ship?"  asked  Dechapelle 
carelessly,  as  he  cpuiffed  his  wine. 

"  Yes — a  rare  one — carries  ten  guns,  and 
has  got  English  sailors  aboard." 

VOL.    11.  I 
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"  Are  there  any  passengers?"  cont'niied 
Armand. 

'*  Yes.      There*s  a  lady  and  her  daughter." 

"  Wluit? — a  voun<T  daiiditer?" 

'*  Not  that  I  kno^vs  on.  Here,  Celfutoire, 
some  more  of  that  ere." 

"Well,"  said  Armand,  rising,  "here's 
another  piece  of  gold  for  you.     Good  night." 

This  he  did  to  hinder  them  following  him; 
and  wlien  he  ^vas  outside  he  strode  rapidly 
away,  and  entering  the  hoat  was  soon  heing 
rowed  back  to  the  Laughing  Wave. 
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CHAPTER  XYI. 


0:>'  reaching  the  ship  he   found  the   Captain 
in  a  towering  passion. 

"  I'll  te:icli  them  what  it  is  to  treat  one  of 
my  officers  in  such  manner — ah  !  is  that 
you,  Arman;].  'U^hat  do  you  think  those 
rascals  did — why  bundled  M.  Bassompierre 
Lack  into  the  boat,  without  letting  him  come- 
on  boarJ,  saying  they  couldn't  have  anybody 
skulking  about  their  ship  at  night.  I  hope 
you  have  had  better  success  ?" 

'•  Rather  better,"  said  Armand,  ''  first,  here 

is  a   little   packet   from    Don  Guzman,  with 

Lis  thanks." 

I  2 
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The  Ciiptain  unfolded  it,  and  out  came  a 
roll  of  bank  notes. 

^^  Well,  that  is  good:  here,  M.  Dechapelle, 
are  two  for  yourself — and  secondly  V^ 

"  The  S.  Filipe  sails  at  ten  on  Saturday 
niorninir." 

'^  Good." 

"  Thirdly,"  continued  Armand,  "  she  cur- 
ries ten  guns." 

'•  Bad  news — but  proceed." 

"  And  I  will  fight  on  one  condition !" 

"Bravissimo! — and  your  friend?" 

"  I  will  answer  for  him :  but,"  added 
Armand,  "  perhaps  the  condition  will  surprise 
you.  There  are  two  ladies  on  board;  may  I 
have  tlie  disposal  of  them?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  the  women,  so  you  may," 
said  the  Captain,  laughing. 

"  There  is  another  thing  also.  Don  Guzman 
has    asked    me  to  attend  a  masked  ball  on 
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Friday  night.  Can  I  go?  and  will  you  lend 
me  your  dress — I  mean  the  one  hanging 
in  the  cabin,  which  you  use,  apparently,  only 
on  state  occasions?" 

The  Pirate  sighed, 

*'  I  rarely  wear  it,  except  at  home,"  he  said 
in  a  sad  voice.  "  But  you  are  at  liberty  to 
wear  it  to  Don  Guzman's.  Be  aboard,  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  shall  start 
directly  after  the  S.  Filipe." 

The  house  of  the  Spanish  Don  presented  on 
the  night  of  the  masked  ball  a  very  animated 
appearance.  The  windows  were  lighted  up 
brilliantly  as  before :  carriages  crowded  the 
street  :  and  many  people  had  assembled  to 
see  the  gaily  dressed  masquers  enter  the  man- 
sion. The  apartment  in  which  the  guests 
were  received  was  very  spacious.  Supported 
by  columns  of  marble,  the  vaulted  ceiling  was 
hung  with  festoons  of  varied  flowers.    Lamps 
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of  quaint  shape  and  varied  hue  were  sus- 
pended amid  the  blossoms,  while  antique 
statues  graced  the  corners  of  the  saloon. 

The  guests  were  very  numerous.  Turks, 
Greeks,  English,  French,  Spanish,  ancient 
Romans,  and  people  whose  dress  denoted  no 
country  in  particular, — ballet-girls,  flower- 
girls,  peasants,  all  mingled  in  pleasing  con- 
fusion. The  masks  were  some  of  them  in  tlie 
highest  degree  ridiculous;  and  many  of  the 
assembly  seemed  to  pride  themselves  on  the 
grotesqueness  of  their  dress  and  the  hideous 
aspect  of  their  faces. 

As  no  questions  could  be  asked  on  entering 
without  violating  the  incognito  of  the  maskers, 
many  came  who  were  unbidden.  In  the  course 
of  the  evening,  however,  they  stood  a  good 
chance  of  being  discovered,  and  it  required, 
therefore,  a  bold  heart  to  enter  without  an  in- 
vitation.    Armand,  taking  advantage  of  this 
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Circumstance,  begged  his  friend  Hercule  to 
accompany  him.  He  would  thus  be  enabled 
the  better  to  resist  any  hostile  attacks,  and 
also  the  more  easily  to  preserve  himself 
unrecognised  on  entering. 

Don  Guzman  well  knew  the  number  of  the 
guests  he  had  invited,  and  theref'»re  when 
they  had  apparently  all  entered,  the  doors  were 
closed.  The  dancing  soon  commenced,  and  as 
Armand  supposed,  the  evening  promised  to 
turn  out  a  very  dull  one.  He  missed  a  form 
— a  voice — a  countenance,  foi*  which  he  would 
have  gladly  exchanged  anything  that  it  lay  in 
Lis  power  to  exchange.  His  partner  was 
apparently  handsome :  her  figure  was  tall  and 
graceful;  but  it  was  not  the  figure  of  Pauline 
— her  voice  was  sweet,  but  it  did  not  possess 
the  tones  of  Pauline — her  conversation  was 
brilliant,  but  it  was  not  the  conversation  of 
Pauline. 
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Hardly  had  the  first  dance  ceased,  when  a 
loud  knock  was  heard.  Don  Guzman  managed 
to  slip  away  unperceived,  and  upon  going 
to  the  door  found  that  one  of  his  oldest 
friends  was  there.  The  number  of  persons 
invited  he  remembered  well — so  that  there 
must  be  one  too  many.  He  thought  at  first 
that  the  Captain  of  the  Santa  Maria  might 
have  come  unbidden,  and,  therefore,  re-enter- 
ing the  room,  he  sought  among  the  motley 
assembly  the  form  of  the  Pirate   of    Samos. 

Armand,  who  perceived  his  departure  when 
the  knock  resounded  through  the  room,  man- 
aged to  speak  to  him,  and  begged  him  to  ex- 
cuse the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  bringing  a 
friend  with  him. 

"Do  not  speak  of  it,  senor,"  said  the 
hospitable  Spaniard.  "  I  am  but  too  happy. 
Pray  introduce  me  to  him." 

Despite,    therefore,    of   disguises,    Hercule 
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was  introduced  to  Don  GuzQian:  and  thus 
the  first  inconvenience  of  the  evening  was 
got  rid  of. 

A  trap,  however,  was  in  preparation  that 
Armand  little  dreamt  of. 

When  the  second  dance  was  over,  Armand 
sought  his  foroier  partner,  and  begged  her 
hand  for  the  next  dance. 

As,  however,  it  was  not  to  commence  until 
a  short  time  had  elapsed  for  the  sake  of  rest, 
they  issued  forth  into  the  beautiful  garden 
that  lay  behind  the  mansion.  It  was  illu- 
minated just  sufficiently  to  light  the  walkers: 
but  there  were  many  shady  nooks  and 
alcoves  wliere  scarce  a  ray  was  able  to 
penetrate.  Many  a  couple  were  there  breath- 
ing forth  words  of  love  not  daring  to  speak 
their  thoughts  in  the  light  of  day.  But 
Armand,   who    had   another   object    in  view, 

went  to  a   grotto  where    a  fantastic  lantern 
I  5 
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cast  a  brilliant  light  over  the  overhanging 
tlees. 

He  sat  down  here  with  his  companion,  and 
gazed  down  on  the  scene  before  them.  The 
house  of  Don  Guzman  was  on  an  eminence, 
and  the  garden  sloped  down  gradually,  so 
that  the  view  of  the  ocean  was  uninterrupted. 
The  night  was  beautiful,  and  the  moon  was 
just  playing  with  the  rising  waves.  The  breeze 
hardly  sufficed  to  beat  them  towards  the  shore, 
and  the  stars  twinkled  merrily  in  the  sky. 

When  Armand  spoke  of  the  ships  that  lay 
sleeping  in  the  harbour,  the  mask  remarked — • 

"1  go  away  in  one  of  those  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Armand,  remembering  the 
words  of  the  sailor;  "  will  you  take  off  your 
mask  if  I  guess  which?" 

"  I  will,  if  you  tell  me  rightly  the  first  time," 
ansAvered  the  lady,  laughing. 

"  It  is  the  S.  Filipe." 
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The  mask  started,  and  then  with  another 
laugh  took  off  her  domino  and  gazed  with  a 
smile  upon  Armand  at  the  same  time  saying : 

^*  It  is  but  fair  that  you  also  should  take  off 
yours,  as  I  have  done  so." 

Armand  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  looked 
with  admiration  at  the  beauty  before  him. 
She  could  not  have  been  more  than  eighteen, 
but  she  was  quite  a  woman.  Eipened  under 
the  glorious  sun  of  the  south,  her  figure  was 
perfectly  moulded.  Her  dark,  flashing  eyes 
would  have  been  fierce  had  they  not  been 
softened  by  the  long  thick  lashes  that  grace  the 
children  of  Spain.  Her  mouth  was  small,  but 
not  so  much  so  as  to  make  her  insipid.  Her 
nose  was  straight,  her  face  oval,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  pale.  Her  cheeks  possessed  no 
fine  colour,  but  merely  a  glow  that  rose  upon 
them  at  times,  and  fleeted  as  quickly  as  it 
came. 
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"  Yon  are  not  a  Spaniard,  senor,"  remarked 
the  dark  beantj,  shaking  her  rich  locks 
over  her  shoulders. 

"No,  senora,"  returned  Armand;  "I come 
from  France — an  exile  and  a  wanderer.  But 
as  it  will  be  remarked  if  we  remain  here  much 
longer,  I  wish  to  entreat  you  at  once  not  to 
depart  in  the  S.  Filipe.'^ 

"  Why  so,  senor  ?"  asked  the  lady  whose 
lovely  eyes  were  filled  with  astonishment. 

"  I  can  give  no  reason,  but  I  have  good  ones ; 
do  not  go.  On  the  word  of  a  Frenchman, 
it  will  be  better  not  to  depart  in  that  sliip." 

"What  do  you  know  about  ships?"  said 
the  Spaniard,  laughing;  "perhaps  you  can 
tell  me  that.'' 

"  I  am  a  naval  oflGcer,"  answered  Armand, 
"  and  sail  also  to-morrow — " 

"  In  the  same  vessel?"  asked  the  lady,  inter- 
rupting him. 
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"  No.     In  another,"  replied  Armand. 

"  Then  you  can  be  an  escort,"  said  the 
beauty  laughing. 

She  did  not  observe  the  pallor  that  over- 
spread his  face  t\s  she  said  this,  but  continued  — 

''Let  us  now  leturn  :  there  is  a  dance 
begun." 

She  then  re-arian2;ed  her  domino  ass'sted 
by  Armand,  and  they  re-entered  tlie  room. 
Armand  who  was  fascinated  by  her  winning 
numners,  rarely  left  her  side  duiing  the  evening. 
He  many  times  renewed  his  endeavours  to 
dissuade  her  from  departing  in  the  fated  ship, 
but  to  no  purpose.  Her  name,  however,  he 
discovered  was  Donna  Inez  deYalio:  and  her 
destination  was  Cadiz. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


It  was  not  until  past  nine  on  tlie  following 
morning  that  Armand  arose  from  his  couch. 
His  first  thoughts  on  awakening,  involun- 
tarily turned  to  the  events  of  the  preceding 
evening,  ani  he  could  not  suppress  the  wish 
that  she  would  go  in  the  S.  Filipe,  and  that 
thus  they  might  have  a  chance  of  meeting 
again. 

The  morning  was  beautiful.  A  fresh  breeze 
had  sprung  up  and  everything  promised  a  fair 
voyage  for  the  merchant  vessel.  Suddenly,  the 
heavy  brig  leaped  forward,  as  if  by  magic, 
and   glided    silently    out   of    the    harbour. 
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Hardly  had  she  got  safely  out  when  the 
Laughing  Wave  weighed,  and  shaking  out 
her  folds  to  the  wind  followed  in  the  track. 

As  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  Pirate 
to  attack  the  brig  until  late  in  the  evening, 
he  took  in  sail,  particularly  as  he  soon  found 
that  the  heavy  merchant  vessel  was  no  match 
for  his  light  craft.  None  onboard  the  intended 
victim  seemed  to  notice  the  appearance  of  the 
Laughing  Wave.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  tvo  ships  to  sail  for  the  same  place 
in  company,  and  knowing  the  numbers  of  free- 
booters that  frequented  those  waters,  the 
captain  of  the  S.  Filipe  thought  it  rather  a 
lucky  circumstance. 

Far  different  were  the  thoughts  of  Armand 
and  Donna  Inez.  The  former  looked  forward 
with  dread  and  anxiety  to  the  meeting  of  the 
two  ships.  He  felt  keenly  the  mortification 
that  awaited  him   when  he   stood  before  the 
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lovely  Spaniard  in  his  true  colours.  Donna 
Inez,  on  the  contrary,  imagining  that  the 
Laughing  "Wave  was  a  merchant  vessel,  was 
desirous  that  some  circumstance  should  occa- 
sion the  necessity  of  Armand's  coming  on 
hoard  the  S.  Filipe.  One  would  have  done 
all  in  his  power  to  avoid  the  impending  colli- 
sion; the  other  would  have  given  anything 
in  reason  to  occasion  it. 

It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  declining  in 
the  west  was  just  crimsoning  the  sea:  little 
blood-red  waves  danced  about  the  two  vessels : 
a  few  birds  whirled  round  the  masts  and  then 
plunged  through  the  tips  of  the  billows  towards 
the  land.  A  long  line  of  coast  was  in  view; 
but  no  sail  was  in  sight  of  the  Pirate,  except- 
ing? the  bris;.  Now  was  the  time :  and  the 
Laughing  Wave  crowding  all  sail  was  soon 
up  with  the  heavy  labouring  S.  Filipe.  Gia- 
como  always  did  busiuess  in  a  mcst  summary 
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nicanner.  He  made  no  parley,  but  began  in- 
stantly,  and  finished  as  quickly;  andfullowing 
this  custom  he  called  upon  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  in  a  stentorian  voice  to  give  up  his 
merchandise. 

''Who  makes  this  insolent  demand?"  cried 
the  c'lptain  of  the  S.  Filipe,  a  brave  old 
Spainard. 

"  Giacomo  Benireveiro !"  cried  the  pirate. 

"  Then,  villain,  know  that  my  ship  carries 
ten  guns,  and  Tvill  fight  to  the  death." 

'Not  a  minute  more  passed  before  a  broad- 
side was  poured  into  the  refractory  vessel, 
which  was  answered  by  the  five  guns  of  the 
brig.  The  active  pirate  poured  in  the  contents 
of  the  other  guns  before  his  enemy  could  turn 
round,  and  then  closing  threw  cables  round 
the  masts.  When  this  had  been  accomplished 
it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to  fix  the 
grappling     irons.       Numerous     active    men 
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sprang  into  the  rigging  of  the  brig,  and  com- 
menced cutting  it  to  pieces,  in  order  that  if 
it  escaped  it  might  not  get  off  for  a  long 
time. 

Meanwhile  the  boarders  headed  by  Armand 
and  Ilercule,  leaped  on  the  enemy's  deck,  and 
fought  desperately.  In  the  intoxicating  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  they  forgot  where  they 
were,  and  struggled  as  of  old  they  did  on  the 
plains  of  Poitou  and  Orleanois.  They  suc- 
ceeded after  much  difficulty  in  cutting  their 
way  towai  ds  a  tall  and  commanding  figure  that 
daslied  down  all  who  opposed  to  him.  On 
gazing  upon  his  face  Armand  stopped  with  a 
loud  cry. 

It  was  Henry  Beaufort! 

The  recognition  was  mutual.  The  English- 
man sprang  forward  with  a  cry  of  vengeance. 

"  Base  wretch,"  he  cried,  "  is  this  the  end  of 
the  glorious  name  you  had  won  yourself  ?" 
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Arraand  had  no  time  to  speak  before  Henry 
stood  before  him,  his  noble  face  pale  with 
anger  and  excitiiment,  but  he  parried  his 
furious  strokes  as  he  said : 

"Fool!  idiot!  I  fiijht  on  condition  of 
saving  the  passengers  on  board  your  ship." 

"  But,"  cried  Beaufort,  stopping  for  a 
moment,  "what  can  I  do?  You  are  now  ruy 
enemy,  and—" 

"  Render  up  your  ship,  and  prevent 
further  bloodshed." 

"  Never, — you  counsel  like  a  traitor." 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  we  are  no  longer 
friends,"  exclaimed  Armand,  angered  at  his 
stupidity,  as  he  deemed  it.  He  rushed 
furiously  upon  him,  and  before  the  other 
had  time  to  recover  the  use  of  his  sword, 
which  was  dashed  forcibly  back,  the  steel  of 
Dechapelle  was  through  his  shoulder,  and  he 
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fell  heavily  to  the  grciind.     He  strove  to  rise, 
but  Armand  kneeling  on  his  breast,  said: 

"  Beaufort,  you  are  too  rash  and  too  foolish 
to  understand  me  now.  When  this  is  over 
we  can  then  come  to  an  explanation." 

Seeing  one  of  their  leaders  fall  the  S. 
Filipians  rallied  round  the  old  captain,  but 
he  was  soon  struct  down,  and  the  brave 
sailors  throwing  down  their  arms,  the  carnage 
ceased.  Beaufort  was  carried  to  the  Laughing 
Wave,  and  attended  to,  while  Armand  sought 
the  Pirate,  after  bidding  the  crew  touch  nothing 
until  his  return.  He  found  Giacomo  in  his 
cabin  fearfully  Avounded. 

"Ah,  Dechapelle,  is  that  you?**  said  the 
Pirate  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  think  my  roving 
days  are  over — that  scoundrel  of  an  English- 
man wounded  me — but  who  has  the  day?" 

"We  have,"    answered    Armand,    and    he 
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added,  to  humour  liim,  ''  the  Englishman  is 
'woun  led  by  me,  and  on  board  tlie  Wave." 

''  Well,  all  I  hope  is,  he  may  suffer  as  much 
as  I  do:"  remarked  Benireveiro,  with  a  groan. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Ductor?"  asked  Ar- 
mand,  kindly,  for  the  Pirate  Avas  in  feaiful 
agonies. 

'^  Yes,  yes,  Armand,  but  it  is  no  good: 
I'm  done.  You  have,  doubtless,  done  what 
you  wanred  with  the  passengers?" 

'' Xot  vet.  I  ca.KC  to  see  vou  before  do\u<x 
anything." 

''  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  cried  the  Pirate, 
taking  his  haul,  '*  but  go  now,  or  the  crew 
Avill  be  iaipatient  about  the  booty.  Take  a 
large  portion  for  yourself  and  Biissompierre, 
and  give  them  the  rest.  I  shall  not  require 
any,"  he  added  with  a  grim  smile. 

On  dc-scending  into  the  hold  of  the  cap- 
tured ship,  Armand  searched  vainly  for  some 
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time  for  the  cabin,  until  at  last  a  small  red 
door  caught  his  eye.  On  knocking  lie  re- 
ceived no  answer,  and  accordingly  pushed 
his  way  in.  On  a  couch,  clinging  to  each 
other  in  terror,  were  two  ladies — the  one  a 
stranger;  the  other  Donna  Inez. 

The  latter    sprang   forward  with  a  cry   of 
joy,  and  seizing  his  liand  cried  to  the  other, 

"  We  are   safe,  now,  mother :  I  know   tliis 
gentleman." 

**  Madanj,"  said  Armand,  "  I  warned  you 
not  to  enter  this  ill-fated  sliip,  and,  therefore, 
you  cannot  blame  me  for  anything  tliat  has 
happened.  It  is  through  my  intervention  with 
my  captain  that  your  safety  is  at  present  se- 
cured. But  how  long  my  protection  will  suffice 
I  know  not." 

*' Cannot  we  leave  this  dreadful  ship?"  ex- 
claimed Donna  Inez. 

"I  will  place  iny  cabin   at  your  disposal, 
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ladies,"  replied  Armand,  "  and  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  lead  you  to  it." 

They  took  his  arm  and  passed  up  the  deck. 
They  often  shuddered  as  they  passed  tlie 
Llood-stained  scene  of  strife,  Avhich  was  still 
covered  with  bodies;  but  he  hurried  them  as 
fast  as  they  could  walk,  and,  after  placing  them 
in  safety  and  putting  some  wine  on  tlie  table, 
left  them  to  themselves. 

Admire  her,  Armand  could  not  help  — 
she  was  more  beautiful  thiin  Panline  Lefevre. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dividing 
tlie  booty  and  clearing  the  decks  of  tlie 
Laughing  Wave:  then,  at  the  command  of 
Giacomo,  whose  wound  progressed  very  badly, 
the  S.  Filipe  was  sunk. 

Henry  Beaufort  was  the  first  care  of  Her- 
cule  and  Armand  wdien  their  duties  were 
finished;  and  they  entered  his  room  together. 

"  Well,  Henry,  how  are  you?"  said  Armand ; 
"your  wound  was  rather  a  bad  one,  but 
you  were  so  mad  that  I  was  compelled  to  give 
it." 

"I    am   a   little    better,   thank    you,"  re- 
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plied  Beaufort;  "but  tell  me,  Dechapelle,  how 
came  you  and  Bassompiere  here  ?" 

Armand  sat  down  by  him  and  told  him 
the  whole  story,  and  wliy  he  consented  to 
figlit.  Henry  then  recounted  his  adventures 
which  were  brielly  as  follows.  When  the 
peace  of  Mont[)elier  was  signed,  he  started 
for  Spain  with  a  few  men,  and  all  the  money 
he  had  saved,  thinking  that  he  might  be  able 
to  enter  the  Spanish  service.  Arriving  at 
Oporto,  however,  he  heard  that  a  lieutenant 
was  wanted  for  the  S.  Filipe,  and  accordinglj^, 
after  presenting  himself,  he  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  place.  The  other  Huguenots  en- 
tered the  army,  and  he  had  heard  no  more  of 
them. 

"I   shall    now  be   accused,"    said  he;    "of 

helping  in  giving  the  ship  over  to  the  enemy. 

I  shall,  therefore,  never  return  to  Oporto,  but 

let  it  be  supposed  that  Senor  Henriquo  Bello 
VOL   11.  K 
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forto  was  killed  in  tlio  engngement.  As  for 
Doiiim  Inez,  T  cannot  thank  you  too  mncli  for 
having  saved  lier  life,  for  slie  is  a  particular 
friend  of  mine;  and  in  fact,  some  day,  I  hope, 
if  I  live,  to  make  her  my  wife.  That  is  my 
story, — not  so  amusing  as  yours.  But  now, 
ahont  the  prisoners?" 

''  Oh,  they  must  be  left  till  Giacomo  gives 
his  orders,'*  replied  Armand;  ''I  have  no 
power  over  them." 

The  ansATcr  was  uttered  in  Ji  tone  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  which  Beaufort  spoke,  that 
the  Ititter  stared,  but  Armand  rose,  and  mut- 
tering something  about  duty,  left  the  room, 
lie  proceeded  to  the  Pirate's  cabin,  and  found 
liim  in  agony  of  mind  and  body.  His  days 
were  evidently  numbered.  A  ghastly  pallor 
overspread  his  face,  and  tlie  summer  lightning 
that  every  now  and  then  inundated  the  room 
with  li<»ht  made  him  shudder  and  writhe  on 
his  couch. 
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'^  M.  Dechupelle,"  said  he,  in  a,  low  tone, 
"  I  am  going,  and  I  wish  to  speak  to  you. 
Promise  me  that  the  Laughing  Wave  shidl 
ne.er  go  into  other  hands  than  your  own,  and 
I  will  give  it  you.  I  would  rather  have 
myself  toiu  in  pieces  than  allow  the  Govern- 
ment ever  to  get  hold  of  the  Wave.  Give 
me  your  word  that  you  will  sink  it  when 
you  want  it  no  longer." 

^'  I  promise,"  said  Armand. 

'^  Then  it  is  yours.  A  weight  is  off  my 
mind.  But  you  must  do  one  thing  more. 
You  must  go  to  Samos  with  this  ring,"  show- 
ing a  turquoise  ring.  ''  They  will  let  you 
go  on  shore  when  tliey  see  this.  Ask  the 
way  to  the  Castle  of  Caimos,  and  give  this 
to  Nina.  You  need  not  say  I  am  dead, — she 
will  know." 

''  I  will  go,  l)ut  it  is  useless  to  talk  thus; 
yon  will  recover.*' 
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"  Never,  never, — T  am  poisoned." 

"Poisoned!"  exclaimed  Armand,  horri- 
fied ;  "  I  thougiit  you  were  wounded. '' 

"  Yes,  so  I  was,  and  then  poisoned  by 
Gohhmez;  beware  of  him  and  make  friends 
with  Eoderigo.  I  cannot  speak  more.  Adieu! 
let  me  rest." 

In  an  hour  after  he  was  no  more. 

Before  retiring  to  rest  that  night,  Armand 
g;ive  the  prisoners  their  liberty:  telling  them 
what  had  occurred,  and  saying  that  if  they 
liked  to  tiike  service  in  the  ship  as  in  a 
merchant  vessel,  he  should  be  very  happy  to 
receive  them.  They  all  acquiesced:  and  after 
explaining  his  views  he  gave  them  their 
arms  and  bade  them  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  for  action  on  the  following  day.  He 
saw  that  he  should  never  be  able  to  retain 
the  old  crew  of  the  Laughing  Wave  under 
its  new    character,  as    Goblanez  and  all  his 
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partizans  would  pine  for  their  old  occupa- 
tion. 

The  visit  which  he  paid  that  night  to  his 
friend  of  the  masked  ball,  confirm  3d  more  than 
ever  his  ideas  of  the  beauty  of  Donna  Inez. 
Her  lovely  smile  possessed  a  sweetness  inex- 
pressible: and  as  her  soft  eyes  were  bent 
upon  him  he  almost  forgot  Pauline.  He  told 
the  two  ladies  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
turn  the  ship  into  a  merchant  vessel,  and  that 
if  they  preferred  it  he  Avould  leave  them  at 
any  port  they  wished;  or  they  might  pursue 
their  journey  to  Cadiz.  They  chose  the  latter, 
and  Armand  retired  to  his  couch  filled  with 
an':icipations  of  a  delightful  voyage. 

He  had  been  lying  in  his  swinging  bed 
for  about  half  an  hour,  thinking  on  the 
strange  events  of  the  last  few  weeks,  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  slight  rustle  in  the  room. 
He  did  not,  however,  take  any  notice  of  it, 
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and  he  would  probably  have  gone  off  to  sleep 
had  he  not  caught  sight  of  a  figure  moving 
stealthily  towards  where  he  lay.  In  that 
crouching  form,  with  its  two  mali^xnant  eyes 
glistening  in  the  dark,  Arraand  hiid  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  Goblanez,  who,  knife  in 
hand,  was  preparing  to  murder  his  victim. 
Unarmed  and  undressed  Armand  saw  he 
had  no  chance  if  he  leapt  out  of  bed,  and  he 
therefore  kept  perfectly  still,  awaiting  the 
moment  when  the  ruffian  should  prepare  to 
strike. 

He  determined  to  catch  at  the  knife,  or 
anything  at  the  instant  when  the  murderer 
should  send  the  blade  down  towards  him.  The 
moment  that  Goblanez  took  to  creep  along 
the  floor  of  the  rocking  vessel  seemed  an  age 
— he  appeared  to  Armand  to  move  slowly 
purposely  to  augment  his  excitement.  De- 
ehapelle    was    no    coward;    but    the    narrow 
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escape  lie  had  of  being  killed  witliout  a 
stru""2le  made  his  blood  run  cold. 
-  Goblanez  now  stood  on  a  box  to  reach  the 
hammock,  which  was  swung  high,  and  grinned 
with  a  fierce  pleasure  as  he  saw  his  victim  ap- 
parently asleep.  He  gazed  an  instant  before 
he  raised  the  knife — the  blade  glittered  in 
the  air — and  descended — but  quite  harmlessly 
— on  the  coverlet,  while  the  murderer  tumbled 
backward  from  the  box  with  a  loud  groan. 

Armand  leaped  out  of  bed  in  a  moment 
and  found  Roderigo  standing  by  his  side.  He 
did  not  at  first  recognise  hun,  but  cried — ■ 

"  Who  was  it  that  saved  me  V^ 

"  I,  captain  I"  said  the  boy.  "  I  threw  a 
rope  round  his  neck  at  the  very  moment  he 
was  going  to  strike." 

"  The  villain !  To-morrow  he  shall  pay  for 
this:  let  us  now  bind  him." 

They  fastened  his  hands  tightly  with  the 
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corfl,  and  removing  from  about  his  neck  the 
coil  which  almost  choked  him,  raised  him  up. 
He  cast  a  look  of  unutterable  hatred  at  Ar- 
mand,  and  fono\Yed  him  sullenly  to  the  room 
where  he  was  to  be  confined.  He  muttered 
much  about  revenge,  but  thought  not  that  he 
would  be  soon,  perhaps,  beyond  its  reach. 

On  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock, 
all  hands  were  piped  on  deck.  The  sailors 
of  the  S.  Filipe  with  Henry  Beaufort,  who 
was  now  nearly  recovered,  stood  on  the  fore- 
castle well  armed,  with  four  of  the  ship's  guns 
pointed  down  the  deck.  The  pirates,  who 
had  previously  received  instructions  from 
Goblanez,  rushed  to  arms,  but  found  to  their 
great  mortification  that  they  could  procure 
none.  The  magazines  were  guarded  by  a  well- 
armed  force,  and  with  yells  and  shouts  of 
''Goblanez, — Goblanez,^'  they  dashed  up  on 
the  deck.     When  all  were  up  the  hatchways 
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were  fastened,  and  they  were  face  to  face, 
without  escape,  with  their  enemies. 

Armand  having  ordered  two  sailors  to 
lead  forward  Gobhmez,  who  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  commanded  silence  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  then  spoke: 

''  Sailors  of  the  Laughing  Wave !  The 
duty  I  have  to  perform  is  a  iuehmcholy  one, 
as  it  involves  the  taking  away  from  a  fellow- 
creature  that  wliich  no  man  can  bestow — life. 
Goblanez  stands  there  before  you  condemned 
of  poisoning  your  commander,  Giacomo  Beni- 
reviero,  and  also  of  attempting  my  life  last 
night  when  I  lay  in  bed  unable  to  defend 
myself  For  the  latter  crime  he  has  my  for- 
giveness, but  for  the  former  I  do  not  think 
that  he  can  shew  any  excuse." 

This  announcement  was  received  by  loud 
shouts  of  dissatisfaction  by  the  pirates,  but? 
K  5 
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Goblanez  signifying  his  wish  to  spea'k,  they 
kept  silence  once  more. 

*'  Comrades,"  he  said  in  a  gruff  voice,  "  I 
did  kill  my  captain,  hecanse  I  thought  he 
wronged  me,  but  I  now  see  that  he  was  quite 
rii-'ht  not  to  trust  me.  Don't  disobey  Senor 
Dechapelle,  but  mind  what  he  says  and  you 
can't  do  wrong." 

He  then  drew  himself  as  npriglit  as  his 
bonds  would  allow,  and  prepared  for  tlie  fatal 
signal.  The  crew^  however,  did  not  mind  his 
words,  but  commenced  tearing  down  the  bul- 
warks and  seizing  pieces  of  wood  as  weapons. 

'^If  any  one  touches  any  of  the  ship's 
works,  these  four  loaded  cannon  shall  be  dis- 
charged into  the  midst  of  you,"  cried  Ar- 
mand,  in  a  loud  voice. 

The  men  upon  seeing  this  ceased  and  re- 
mained quiet,  with  anger  and  hatred  written 
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on  their  flices.  Armand  consulted  with  his 
officers  a  few  minutes,  und  then  said: 

"  GoWanez,  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  dis- 
miss you  thus  from  tlie  world  without  time  to 
repent-  I  shall,  therefore,  remit  the  sentence  of 
death,  and  merely  send  you  alone  on  the  first 
point  of  land  we  touch,  when  I  hope  you  will 
think  better  of  your  evil  life,  and  endeavour 
to  atone  for  the  awful  crime  you  have  com- 
mitted." 

At  these  words  the  culprit  tried  to  speak 
ut  so  great  was  the  revulsion  of  feeling  that 
he  fainted  away.  His  bonds  were  now  un- 
bound, and  a  boat  was  kept  in  readiness  to 
land.  It  may  be  as  well  to  relate  his  life 
here.  Armand  afterwards  heard  that  on  land- 
ing in  Spain  he  entered  the  navy,  and  died 
fighting  gallantly  against  the  pirates  that  in- 
fested the  sea. 

Armand   now    again    spoke  and  informed 
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the  pirate  crew  that  they  could  also  be  landed 
on  the  Spanish  coast.  They  were  accordingly 
not  allowed  to  descend  into  the  hold  any 
more,  but  put  on  shore  very  soon  after 
Goblanez.  Some  money  and  food  was  given 
to  each,  and  the  ship  once  more  steered  steadily 
for  Cadiz. 

On  arriving  at  this  city,  Armand's  first 
care  was  to  deliver  up  to  its  owners  the 
property  seized  in  the  S.  Filipe.  It  was 
nearly  entire,  and  the  mercantile  house  force! 
upon  his  acceptance  a  large  sum  of  money  as 
reward.  He  was  not  very  loth  to  accept  it, 
as  without  cash  how  could  he  take  in  any 
cargo:  and  after  shipping  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions  and  merchandise  the  Laughing 
Wave  set  sail.  Armand  first  disposed  of  this, 
and  then  steered  for  Samos. 

It  was  evening  when  the  vessel  dropped 
anchor  at  Samos.       The  weather  was  calm 
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and  beautiful :  but  the  closeness  of  the  air 
portended  a  storm.  There  was  no  breeze, 
and  for  some  time  the  ship  had  crept  along 
Avith  an  almost  imperceptible  motion.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  crowded  to  the  shore 
as  the  Laughing  Wave  entered  the  harbour, 
but  when  tlie  boat  put  oflf  from  its  side  with 
strangers  on  board,  tlie  astonishment  and 
dismay  was  general.  Great  excitement  pre- 
vailed as  Armand  leaped  on  land  with  Her- 
cule ;  but  upon  his  showing  the  ring  to  a  sailor, 
he  touched  his  hat  and  offered  to  lead  the 
way  to  the  Palace  of  Caimos, 

It  was  a  noble  structure,  niade  of  solid 
stone  Avith  vast  pillars  in  front  in  the  old 
Grecian  style.  On  entering  the  edifice  the 
magnificence  of  its  adornments  surprised 
both.  The  floor  was  inlaid  marble — the 
walls  of  the  same  material,  and  the  ceilings 
richly  painted.     The  air  tempered  by  the  cool 
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stone  was  delicious  after  the  insupportable 
heat  en  the  outside. 

On  desiring  the  slave  who  entered,  to  ac- 
quaint her  mistress  with  their  presence,  a 
beautiful  woman  entered  the  room,  and 
seated  herself  opposite  Armand  on  one  of 
the  rich  ottomans  that  stood  round  the  room. 
Her  face  was  pale,  yet  calm — her  lips  com- 
pressed, but  firm— her  eye  expressive,  though 
wild.  She  was  evidently  repressing  some 
violent  emotion.  At  length  she  spoke,  but 
with  great  effort, — 

"  You  come,  I  believe,  from  Giacomo  Beni- 
rereiro?" 

"Yes,  madam,"  said  Dechapelle,  in  a  kind 
voice,  "  he  commissioned  me  to  give  you  this 
ring  r  it  was  his  last  request." 

She  took  the  symbol  of  misfortune  and 
pressed  it  wildly  to  her  lips:  but  it  was  too 
much,   and  she  at  length  fell  back  fainting 
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on  the  couch.  Her  slave,  called  by  Armand, 
succeeded  in  reviving  her,  and  he  would  have 
departed  had  not  the  father  insisted  on  his 
remaining  the  night  in  his  palace. 

The  room  which  was  assigned  to  Decha- 
pelle  for  his  sleeping  apartment  was  spa- 
cious and  lofty — the  furniture  mngnificent — 
the  bed  soft;  but  under  the  influence  of  some 
spell  he  found  himself  unable  to  sleep.  lie 
was  restless — he  tossed  from  side  to  ^side — 
his  head  burned,  and  he  felt  as  if  some  evil 
was  about  to  befall  him. 

Finding  sleep  impossible,  therefore,  he  rose 
from  his  couch  and  dressed.  Opening  the 
casement  he  stepped  out  upon  the  broad  ter- 
race that  overhung  one  side  of  the  palace, 
supported  by  large  pillars  and  composed  of 
dark  veined  marble.  Another  of  a  similar 
kind  ran  out  below  until  it  reached  the  edge 
of  the  sea  and  rose  above  its  black  billows. 
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It  was  connected  with  the  one  on  which  he 
stood  in  no  manner  whatever. 

A  glorious  view  was  before  him.  There 
rolled  the  everlasting  sea  silvered  by  the 
wavering  moonlight — there  rose  the  blackened 
rocks  crowned  by  many  a  turret — there  lay  the 
majestic  ship  in  the  harbour  which  had  wafted 
him  safely  from  his  home.  Home!  what  re- 
collections did  tliat  recall  to  Armand? 

Just  in  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  as 
he  was  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of  the 
terrace,  the  cool  night  air  fanning  his  hot 
brow,  a  white  figure  glided  out  from  the 
house  on  to  the  platform  beneath,  and  ap- 
proached the  side  which  hung  above  the  sea 
now  placid  as  a  lake.  It  was  Nina.  No 
time  was  left  for  thought— she  went  quickly 
across,  and  before  the  idea  had  time  to  enter 
his  mind,  he  saw  her  white  drapery  float  over 
the  balustrade  and  disappear. 
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He  lost  not  a  moment.  The  house  was 
roused,  and  he  rushed  down  to  the  water. 
Leaping  in  he  swam  about  till  his  strength 
was  alaiost  exhausted,  but  all  trace  of  the  un- 
happy girl  had  vanished.  Armand  and  his 
fi'iends  left  S.imos  early  in  the  morning,  and 
steered  straight  for  Cadiz. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


Armand  looked  forward  to  his  meeting  Avitli 
Donna  Inez  with  a  feeling  akin  to  delight. 
Pauline  had  for  the  moment  been  suffered 
to  escape  his  thoughts — a  cloud  had  fallen 
before  her  image  and  obscured  it.  He  made 
known  his  wishes  to  neither  of  his  friends. 
Beaufort  would  probably  be  jealous,  and  Her- 
cule  would  be  angered  at  his  faithlessness.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  a  suppressed  joy  that 
he  leaped  gaily  on  shore  at  Cadiz. 

Duty  first, — pleasure  second.  He  proceeded 
to  where  he  expected  to  receive  a  letter 
from  home,  and  found  one  from  his   father. 
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It  contained  good  news  indeed.  His  uncle, 
a  rich  Huguenot,  had  died,  leaving  to  Armand 
his  entire  property.  He  was  now  free  from 
toil,  and  with  a  light  heart  he  took  his  way 
to  Donna  Inez's  house. 

He  found  her  there  with  her  mother,  gay, 
laughing,  beautiftd  as  ever.  The  mansion 
in  which  they  resided  rose  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  possessed  large  grounds.  Shady 
shrubheries  and  open  lawns,  flowers,  fruit, 
magnificent  trees,  constituted  the  place  where 
Donna  Inez  and  Armand  walked  together, 
when  for  the  first  time  they  were  left  alone. 
On  reaching  a  spreading  elm,  under  which 
there  was  a  seat,  Armand  sat  down,  and 
taking  her  hand,  said  while  imprinting  on  it 
a  kiss — 

"Inez — you  love  me?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

"  Say  you  love  me,  Inez,  dearest  Inez." 
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"You  have  been  kind  —  most  kind,  senor," 
replied  thesenora,  in  a  low  t>  ne. 

Armand  dropped  her  hand. 

"  Is  that  all — I  love  yon,  Inez,  love  you 
passionately.  Say,"  lie  added,  seizing  her 
hand  again — "say  you  love  me." 

"  Yes." 

He  had  but  time  to  imprint  one  burning 
kiss  on  her  lips,  when  he  saw  her  mother  issue 
from  the  house.  Taking  lier  arm  hastily,  he 
advanced  towards  her,  and  greeted  her  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred.  Before  they  entered 
the  mansion,  however,  Inez  whispered  in  his 
ears,  "beware  of  Beaufort.*' 

"  Beware  of  Beaufort !"  Tiiese  words  rang 
in  his  ears  as  he  proceeded  homewards  to 
the  place  where  they  were  residing — he, 
Henry,  and  Hercule.  He  knew  their  import: 
but  carried  away  by  this  new  passion  he  did 
not  perceive  the  wickedness  of  the  course  he 
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was  pursuiiifr.  He  Inil  forgotten  Pauline. 
Tlie  stately  beauty  Inez  was  now  all  in  all  to 
him.  Decbapelle  was  by  no  means  a  perfect 
person — he  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  real  flesh 
and  blood  m  lu,  fu'.l  of  fancies  and  wild 
ideas,  and  yielding  soiucrimes  to  tb^e  iuHmuice 
of  caprice.  If  be  ba;l  searclied  bis  thoughts, 
he  -would  Inive  fouml  ?. inline  imai^ed  tliere, 
invested  with  tdl  the  juiix-  love  of  bis  heart. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  persons  that 
the  object  of  a  persou's  love  is  ever  present: 
or  if  not,  that  it  cannot  be  the  real  object 
of  the  affections.  I  do  not  agree  with  those 
who  bold  this  o})inii)n.  I  imagine  that  wlien 
a  man  is  absent  from  the  mistress  of  bis 
heart,  another  fancy  may  for  a  wliile  take 
possession  of  his  tlu)ug!its,  and  depart  leaving 
his  former  love  as  stroig  as  ever.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  for  lovers  to  be  sometimes 
absent  from  each   other.      If  they  really  love 
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tliey  ^vi'l  find  that  all  else  is  mere  fancy  or 
passion,  and  by  this  means  will  Lecome  more 
deeply  attached  than  ever  after  the  lapse  of  a 
short  period  of  time. 

Let  not  tlie  reader,  therefore,  jndge  harsldy 
of  the  character  of  Dechapelle:  let  him 
rather  read  on,  and  find  what  effect  absence 
had  on  liim. 

As  Armand  had  no  fnrther  use  for  the 
Laughing  Wave,  he  determined  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  Pirate.  To  offer 
it  either  to  Ilercnle  or  Beaufort  would  hare 
been  to  violate  the  oatli  he  had  taken — never 
to  permit  its  departure  from  his  own  hands; 
and  therefore  its  destruction  w^as  resolved 
npon.  It  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  sink  so 
beautiful  a  specimen  of  mechanism,  but  its 
doom  Avas  sealed. 

It  was  evening  as  the  Laughing  Wave  issued 
from  the   harlwur  of  Cadiz  and  danced   once 
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more  upon  the  waters  of  the  dark  hhie  sen. 
For  the  last  time  its  white  sails  fluttered  to 
the  breeze;  for  the  last  time  its  masts  cracked 
under  the  wind;  for  the  last  time  it  rolled 
easily  from  side  to  side  as  the  big,  bhick 
billows  broke  against  its  side.  The  sua  had 
set,  and  only  a  slig'it  tint  of  red  yet  lingered 
on  the  horizon.  Many  a  fishing  smack  was 
preparing  for  its  nightly  voyage,  wliilo  others 
^Yere  bearing  home  their  scaly  prizes. 

When  they  had  sailed  out  sufficiently  far, 
the  largest  boat  was  lowei'ed  and  a  sail 
hoisted.  After  guzing  once  sadly  upon  its 
beautifid  tind)ers,  Arm  and  ordered  the  two 
nien  he  had  brought  with  him  besides  Ilercnle 
and  Bc'.anfort  to  cut  a  large  hole  in  the 
bottom.  When  this  had  been  accomplished 
and  the  water  rushed  in  fast,  two  broadsides 
were  fired  and  they  descended  hastily  into 
the  boat. 
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Slowly  and  mnjesticnlly  the  Laughing  Wave, 
settled  down  into  the  sea.  At  h^igth,  how- 
ever, with  a  lurch  it  went  down  head  foremost : 
and  with  a  hiss  and  a  rush  of  watei'  ended 
tlie  existence  of  one  of  tlie  most  henn- 
tifnl  vessels  that  ever  sailed  upon  tlie  ocejin. 
The  tln-ee  friends  sat  in  the  boat  some  time 
after  the  waves  had  resumed  their  unvarying 
roll— sadly  they  gazed  upon  the  sp3t  where 
their  ohl  friend  had  disappeared,  until  at 
length  Armand  said  in  a  low  voice — 

'^  Let  us  go  hack." 

And  the  boat's  head  was  turned  towards 
Cadiz. 

^*  You  seem  to  be  on  good  terms  with  Donna 
Inez,"  said  Beaufort  as  they  sailed  over  the 
unduhiting  sea.  "After  what  I  told  you,  I 
hope  you  will  introduce  me  there  and  just 
fresheii  up  their  remembrances!" 

"  Yes,"    observed    Armand,   in    a  slightly 
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embarrassed  tone,  "  I  will  take  you  there  to- 
morrow if  you  like." 

The  manner  in  which  this  was  said  was  so 
cold  and  so  devoid  of  heartiness,  rhat  Beau« 
fort  looked  up. 

'^  Do  not  take  me  unless  you  wish  it, 
Dechapelle,"  said  he;  '*  bL^cause  I  can  go 
myself.  When  I  mentioned  an  introduction 
it  w^as,  of  course,  only  a  joke:  as  my  ac- 
quaintance Avith  Donna  Inez  and  her  mother 

dates  before  vours." 

./ 

"  You  mistake  me,  my  friend,"  answered 
Armand,  for  lie  saw  he  had  roused  his  sus- 
picions— "you  mistake  me.  I  shall  feel  it  a 
favour  if  you  will  come  with  me  to-morrow." 

"  In  that  case,"  cried  Beaufort,  "  I  will 
come;  but  if  you  do  not  desire  it  pray  tell 
me?" 

Armand  remembered  that  Beaufort  had  but 

a  small  chance  of  obtaining  even  the  slightest 
VOL.   II.  L 
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regard  from  Inez,  as  she  it  was  who  had  l3id 
him  beware  of  his  English  friend.  He  re- 
solved, however,  to  speak  to  him  frankly  on 
the  subject,  and  thus  cause  all  possibility  of 
a  misunderstanding  to  cease. 

Hercule  had  noticed,  with  pain,  an  altera- 
tion in  Armand^s  manner.  He  avoided  all 
mention  of  his  sister  and  Pauline.  Even  his 
home  appeared  to  possess  unpleasant  recollec- 
tions for  him :  and  although  grieved,  he  stu- 
diously avoided  the  subject.  To  Bassompierre, 
the  stay  which  Armand  proposed  making  at 
Cadiz,  was  most  unpleasant,  not  to  say  vexa- 
tious. He  had  hoped  that  the  search  for 
Pauline  and  Heloise  would  now  have  com- 
menced in  good  earnest :  but  he  was  solaced 
by  the  thought  that  his  friend  would  awake 
from  his  present  infatuation  as  from  a  dream. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Before  retiring  to  rest  that  night,  Arm  and 
begged  Beaufort  to  take  a  stroll  with  him. 
They  directed  their  steps  towards  the  sea- 
shore, and  there  while  alone  with  the  roaring 
of  the  ocean  and  tiie  glittering  of  the  sky 
they  made  mutual  explanations. 

"  Henry,"  said  Armand,  "I  dare  say  you 
have  noticed  a  slight  alteration  in  my  manner 
towards  you?     Tell  me  the  truth  camlidh." 

"  Well,  as  you  wish  for  the  truth,"  ex- 
claimed the  Englishman;  ''  I  must  say  I  have, 

and  guess  the  reason." 

L   2 
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"  I  will  tell  you  the  cause,  I  love  Donna 
Inez." 

Beaufort  started. 

"  It  is  then  as  I  suspected,  but — " 

"  Hear  me  to  an  end  m  j  friend,"  said 
Decliapelle;  "  and  then  tell  me  your  opinions 
on  the  subject.  You  have  as  much  right  to 
love  the  Senora  as  I  have,  perhaps  more,  but 
still  I  have  a  right  to  love  her  too.  As,  there- 
fore, the  race  is  for  the  strongest,  so  her  love 
is  for  the  one  whom  she  prefers.  We  will  visit 
there  together,  you  shall  have  as  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  talking  to  her  as  I 
have;  but  on  the  other  hand,  when  she  has 
made  her  choice  all  rivalry  must  cease.  Depend 
upon  it  I  shall  be  the  first  to  hold  out  my 
hand  if  I  be  the  loser." 

"You  are  a  noble  fellow,"  cried  the  en- 
thusiastic Beaufort,  "  it  shall  be  as  you  say," 
and  he  pressed  his  hand  heartily. 
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This  expression  sounded  like  a  reproach 
to  Armand;  it  made  him  think  of  home 
and  Pauline,  but  he  hastened  to  banish  all 
such  remembrances. 

"  Say  nothing  of  this  to  Hercule,"  said 
he;  "I  do  not  wish  his  remarks  to  interfere 
with  my  resolutions." 

*'0h,  no,  you  may  depend  upon  me,"  re- 
plied Henry,  "  but  how  about  your  old  mis- 
tress?" 

*'Do  not  mention  old  times,  Beaufort; 
that  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak." 

They  walked  on  in  silence,  and  after  going 
a  long  distance  returned  towards  home.  As 
they  were  entering  the  town  a  man  slipped  a 
piece  of  paper  into  Armand's  hand,  and  made 
off  before  he  could  interrogate  him.  As  the  mis- 
sive entered  his  palm  he  felt  forebodings  of  evil 
and  hastened  home  without  speaking.     On  ar- 
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riving  at  his  apartments  he  went  up  to  his  own 
room  and  locking  the  door  sat  down.  He 
took  out  the  note  with  a  trembling  hand  and 
opening  read  as  follows : — 

"  If  Senor  Decapello  will  come  to  the 
corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Three  Fathers  he 
will  hear  something  from  a  friend." 

The  manner  of  Donna  Inez  on  the  following 
day  was  embarrassed  and  confused.  Armand 
often  questioned  her  during  his  stay  as  to 
whether  any  misfortune  had  happened,  but 
could  extract  nothing  from  her.  Of  the 
mother  he  saw  little;  she  was  a  person  of 
very  reserved  manners;  but  from  the  few 
words  she  let  fall  he  perceived  that  for  some 
reason  which  he  could  not  fathom  she  did  not 
approve  of  his  visits.  That  there  must  be 
some  reason  he  could  not  but  see;  or  the 
Senor  Isabella  de  Avencilla  would  not  so  soon 
manifest  her  displeasure.  He  had  now  been  only 
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two  Jays  in  Cadiz,  and  though  he  had  visited 
at  her  house  on  both  days  he  had  not  stopped 
for  any  length  of  time.  He  attributed  all  this, 
however,  to  the  supposition  that  she  might 
have  a  lover  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 

At  the  time  appointed  Armand  was  at  the 
corner  of  the  Street  of  the  Three  Fathers. 
The  man  who  had  given  him  tlie  letter  was 
there  ready  to  receive  him,  and  without  say- 
ing a  word  led  the  way  down  the  street.  He 
stopped  before  the  door  of  a  house  of  plain 
exterior;  the  stranger  opened  it  with  akey  and 
entered,  Armand  following.  After  passing  up 
a  well  lighted  hall  they  came  to  a  room  where 
they  sat  down,  having  first  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock. 

"  Senor,'^  said  Armand,  ''  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  brought  me  hither  is  most  ex- 
traordinary, and  I  therefore  should  not  have 
followed  you  had  I  not  suspected  evil  tidings. 
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If  the  matter  on  which  you  are  going  to  speak 
is  trivial  we  might  have  spoken  of  it  in  the 
street;  if  not,  speak  out." 

His  conductor  threw  off  his  cloak  and 
displayed  the  figure  of  a  soldier  of  the 
Spanish  army.  He  was  evidently  a  gen- 
t  eman  and  holding  a  high  rank  in  his 
profession. 

"  The  matter  on  which  I  have  sought  to 
speak  to  you  is  of  so  great  importance  that  it 
may  cost  one  of  us  his  life.  Do  you  know, 
Sen  or,  who  the  lady  is  to  whom  you  are 
making?  love — I  mean  the  Donna  Inez  de 
Valio?'^ 

"  You  ask  your  questions  in  a  very  abrupt 
manner,  Senor,"  replied  Armand  sternly,  "  1 
do  not  consider  myself  bound  to  answer  until  I 
know  by  whom  I  am  interrogated." 

"  You  will  find,  Senor^  that  I  have  a  right 
and  shall  use  it.    The  Donna  Inez  is  my  Avife." 
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The  effect  wliich  this  announcement  made 
upon  the  countenance  of  Armand  Dechapelle, 
at  once  convinced  the  husband  that  it  was  his 
first  knowledge  of  the  marriage  of  Donna 
Inez;  and  he  hastened  to  state  his  feelings. 

*'  Senor,"  said  he;  "I  perceive  that  this  is 
news  to  you.  But  yet  you  never  enquired 
whether  it  was  possible  for  her  to  marry  you ; 
you  merely  asked  the  Senora  whether  she 
loved  you." 

"  Senor,"  replied  Armand,  "  if  this  turns 
out  to  be  true,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for 
having  thus  quietly  pointed  out  my  error; 
but,  remember,  if  you  are  deceiving  me, 
nothing  shall  ever  save  you  from  my  ven- 
geance." 

"  Calm  yourself,"  cried  the  Spaniard  "  the 

best  proof  the  truth  of  my  words  will  be  to 

ask  the  Donna  herself." 

*'  I  will — when  shall  I  meet  you  again?" 
L  5 
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"  If  you  will  come  to-morrow  evening,"  said 
Don  Pablo  de  Yalio ;  "  you  will  consider  me 
as  your  friend.  But  first  see  the  Donna  Inez. 
Adieu." 

"Adieu;  to-morrow  evening  at  eight." 

And  with  a  sad  heart  Armand  turned  to- 
wards home. 

With  a  heart  bursting  with  emotion  Armand 
wended  his  way  towards  the  mansion  of 
Donna  Inez.  He  was  admitted  and  received 
as  usual;  but  the  lady  perceived  that  some- 
thing was  at  work  within  him  that  he  strove 
to  suppress. 

"  What  ails  you,  Armand?"  said  she,  as  he 
passed  quickly  along  the  lawn  to  the  shrubbery. 

"  I  heard  something  that  makes  my  blood 
boil !"  cried  Armand,  "  Inez,  you  have  de- 
ceived me." 

"  Deceived  you !"  exclaimed  the  Spaniard, 
casting  a  look  of  wonder  at  him. 
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*'  Yes — deceived  me — you  are  married." 

A  slight  laugh  escaped  from  the  cherry  lips 
of  the  beautiful  woman  as  he  exclaimed — 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  I  thought  you 
knew  that  from  the  beginning  ?" 

Armand  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment :  and 
then,  without  a  word,  he  let  fall  the  arm  he 
held;  and  hastening  across  the  grounds, 
rushed  home  with  a  fevered  brow. 

"  It  is  a  just  punishment,"  he  cried  to  him- 
self, when  alone  in  his  chamber — ''  a  just  re- 
ward for  my  unfaithfulness  to  Pauline.  How 
could  I  expect  to  prosper  when  I  am  neglecting 
her  to  whom  I  have  sworn  to  be  true.  Hence- 
forward Pauline  is  the  world  to  me." 

The  Donna  Inez  never  saw  him  more :  but 
he  kept  his  appointment  with  the  husband. 
He  found  him  in  a  far  different  mood  to  what 
he  was  on  the  previous  evening.  Kept  up  by 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  he  appeared 
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then  to  view  things  with  the  eye  of  a  philo- 
so*»her :  but  now  he  succumbed  to  his  position. 
He  spoke  in  the  kindest  manner  to  Armand, 
and  told  him  his  plan.  He  would  let  his  wife 
suppose  him  to  be  dead :  and  allow  her  to  en- 
joy the  whole  of  the  property,  excepting  only 
a  small  annuity  which  he  reserved  for  himself 
under  the  name  of  a  friend. 

"I  love  her  still,"  said  he,  in  a  broken 
voice;  "  but  after  she  has  deceived  me  I  can- 
not return  to  her.  I  wish  her  all  happiness, 
but  fear  she  can  know  but  little." 

^^The  present  may  be  a  lesson  to  her;" 
pleaded  Armand,  "return,  and  be  once  more 
happy." 

"  Never !"  cried  the  hot-blooded  Spaniard — 
"  never !  There  is  no  more  happiness  in  the 
world  for  me.  I  shall  apply  myself  diligently 
to  my  profession,  and  strive  to  forget  that  I 
was  ever  married." 
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Decliapelle  took  leave  of  him  that  night : 
and  never  more  saw  or  heard  of  him  and 
Inez.  He  hastened  to  speak  to  Beaufort, 
whom  in  the  morning  he  had  entreated  not  to 
accompany  him. 

"  Henry,'*  he  said,  "  if  there  is  any  mis- 
understanding between  us  on  behalf  of  Donna 
Inez  let  it  now  cease.     She  is  married." 

"Married!"  cried  Beaufort,  starting  up, 
"  that  is  the  reason  why  you  did  not  wish  ISie 
to  go  with  you  this  morning.  You  deceived 
me  last  night  :  and  have  married  her  in 
private  before  I  have  had  time  to  speak  to 
her." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you.  She  is  not  my 
wife,"  said  Armand 

"Then,  what,  in  Heaven's  name  do  you 
mean?" 

"  She  is  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the 
Spanish  army — Don  Pablo  de  Yalio." 
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He  then  recounted  the  whole  of  the  story, 
which  surprised  the  Englishman  as  much  as 
it  had  done  Armand.  After  doing  this,  he 
called  Hercule  into  his  room,  and  asked  him 
his  advice  about  their  future  proceedings. 
After  a  little  consultation,  it  was  decided  that 
as  soon  as  they  could  arrange  their  affairs  they 
should  set  out  in  search  of  Pauline  and 
Heloise.  As  all  the  persons  residing  in  each 
town  were  known  to  the  police  they  would  be 
able  to  ascertain  their  whereabouts  if  they 
sought  in  earnest,  and  be  always  on  their 
track  if  the  priest  forced  them  to  escape. 

Father  Pierre  had  his  friends  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Being  a  great  intriguer,  and  aspir- 
ing to  the  post  of  cardinal,  he  let  slip  no 
opportunity  to  win  partizans  among  the  priest- 
hood. Many  were  in  his  power — others  who 
had  no  hope  of  rising  themselves,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  might  be  able  to  do 
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them  a  service,  and  were,  therefore,  constant 
in  their  praise  of  him  and  zealous  in  his 
service. 

As  Armand  was  sitting  writing  in  his  room, 
the  door  opened  and  his  servant  announced 
that  a  gentleman  in  the  garb  of  a  priest 
wished  to  speak  to  him.  Thinking  it  might 
be  Father  Pierre  himself  he  eagerly  bade  his 
servant  show  him  up;  but  the  person  who 
entered  bore  no  resemblance  to  that  sleek 
Jesuit.  lie  was  a  Spaniard,  tall  and  thin, 
with  shaggy  brows  shading  two  fierce  eyes. 
His  voice,  however,  was  modulated  by  tuition 
into  a  soft  and  submissive  tone,  and  as  he 
spoke  Armand  could  not  help  remarking  the 
difference  between  it  and  his  appearance. 

"  I  believe,  Senor,  that  your  name  is  De- 
chapelle,"  said  he  on  entering, 

"Your  are  right,  Senor,"  observed  Ar- 
mand. 
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"I  come  on  a  matter  of  business,  which 
involves  your  interests  greatly;  I  am  in- 
structed by  M.  de  St.  Denis — you  know  that 
gentleman?" 

Armand  nodded. 

"  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  say  that  he  is 
ready  to  give  up  the  houses  left  to  the  church 
by  M.  Lefevre,  of  the  Eue  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
and  also  certain  letters  on  one  condition." 

"  And  what  is  that?"  asked  Dechapelle 
eagerly. 

"  It  is  that  you  desist  from  your  fruitless 
search  after  Mdlle.  Pauline  Lefevre,  and 
Mdlle.  Heloise,  your  sister." 

"  Never  will  I  agree  to  such  a  condition," 

*'Stay,  young  man,  hear  me  through. 
Those  two  ladies  are  now  far  beyond  your 
reach;  and  as  the  pursuit  might  prove  inju- 
rious to  M.  de  St.  Denis  and  cannot  prove 
ought  but  fruitless  to  yourself,  I  entreat  you 
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to  desist.  If  not  he  will  be  compelled  to  take 
some  means  to  enforce  your  obedience  to  bis 
injunctions." 

"  The  insinuation  you  intend  to  convey  by 
saying  they  are  beyond  my  reach  is  lost  upon 
me.  They  are  now  alive  and  well,  of  this  I 
am  sure;  and  were  it  not  so,  there  would  be 
greater  reason  for  my  persisting  in  my  search 
in  order  that  I  might  bring  the  murderer  of 
M.  Lefevre  to  justice.  Tell  M.  Favier — for 
that  is  his  real  name — that  1  shall  agree  to 
none  of  his  conditions;  that  I  defy  all  his 
threats,  and  if  any  other  of  his  emissaries  enters 
my  rooms  I  shall  cause  my  servants  to  eject 
him." 

"If  you  will  take  my  advice,  Senor,"  said 
the  Priest,  astonished  by  this  outburst,  "  you 
will  not  provoke  his  anger." 

"  His  anger !"  cried  Armand,  "  ever  since 
I  first  heard  of  him  I  have  done  nothing  else 
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but  provoke  his  anger,  and  found  that  he  is 
perfectly  unable  to  harm  me  personally.  As 
for  him,  let  him  never  dare  come  within  reach 
of  my  arm,  or  I  will  tear  from  his  heart  the 
name  of  their  place  of  concealment." 

"  Am  I  to  tell  him  this?"  asked  the 
Spaniard,  in  a  stern  voice;  "  Senor,  M.  de  St. 
Denis  is  an  old  man." 

This  Jesuitical  appeal  to  his  feelings  found 
Armand  in  no  mood  to  receive  it. 

"  His  age  shall  not  protect  him !"  exclaimed 
he;  "I  have  heard  enough  of  your  priestly 
cant  about  old  age.  M.  Lefevre  was  an  old 
man,  and  did  M.  de  St.  Denis  spare  his  grey 
hairs." 

"  There  is  another  fact  I  have  also  to  men- 
tion. M.  de  St.  Denis  has  obtained  from  the 
government  a  renewal  of  your  banishment 
from  the  country,  so  that  you  cannot  enter 
France  except  under  pain  of  death.     This  he 
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will  get  taken  off  again,  if  you  will  come  to 
terms  with  him  " 

"  No,  Senor,  it  is  only  wasting  your  own 
time  and  mine  to  talk  thus.  I  will  accept  no 
such  conditions.  Good  morning,  Senor,  I  am 
very  busy.'' 

The  priest  bowed  and  retired,  but  inti- 
mated that  he  might  return  once  more,  when 
he  hoped  to  find  him  in  a  more  righteous 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER.  XXL 


"Senor,"  said  the  Spanish  priest,  when  again 
closeted  with  Armand,  "  I  have  another  pro- 
position to  make,  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
more  pleasing  to  you.  You  will,  on  your 
part,  have  to  sign  a  paper  saying — that  as 
Mademoiselle  Heloise  Dechapelle  took  the 
vows  according  to  law,  she  is  a  member  of 
the  church  of  Rome:  and  belongs  to  the 
sisterhood  of  St.  Eustace,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  now  rebuilt.  If  you  do  this,  and  thus  give 
up  all  claim  to  her,  he  will  consent  to  give  up 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  Lefevre  without  a 
word." 
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Armand  started.  A  slight  struggle  went 
on  within  him.  Could  he  thus  sacrifice  his 
sister  to  secure  his  own  happiness?  Could 
he  return  to  his  father  and  tell  him  that 
Heloise  was  irretrievably  lost  to  him?  But 
then  he  should  have  Pauline  ?  The  struggle 
was  but  momentary. 

"  Senor,"  answered  he,  "  you  and  Father 
Pierre  can  have  very  little  insight  into 
character.  From  you  I  cannot  expect  more, 
as  you  have  seen  me  but  twice;  from  ^I. 
Favier,  who  has  known  me  for  years,  I  did 
anticipate  more.  Does  he  imagine  that  I 
would  barter  ray  sister's  happiness  for  my 
own?  If  he  does,  he  is  very  greatly  in  error. 
You  perceive  that  it  is  useless  for  you  to  im- 
portune me.  I  mean  to  continue  my  search, 
and  intend  to  succeed.  No  earthly  power  can 
hinder  me.'* 

"  Eemember,  then,  Senor,"  said  the  priest, 
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"  if  you  enter  France  you  will  die.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  if  you  do  not  attempt  this, 
Father  Pierre  is  not  a  man  to  be  trifled 
with." 

*'  You  cannot  make  me  afraid  of  him  by 
anything,  you  can  tell  me"  answered  Armand, 
"  if  you  were  to  say  that  he  was  preparing  to 
have  me  murdered  I  should  laugh  at  him  :  and 
if  you  were  to  declare  that  you  have  already 
poisoned  me  I  should  not  believe  you." 

"  But  you  have  a  father  and  mother,  who 
will  be  driven  from  France  if  you  do  not 
yield  to  his  conditions." 

"  Is  Father  Pierre,  then,  so  very  mean  and 
vindictive  as  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  those 
who  have  never  harmed  him,  merely  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  sorrow  of  those  who  feel  an 
interest  in  them?" 

"  He  is  very  prudent,  Senor,"  returned  the 
priest,  "  and  has,  as  I  said,  taken  every  step 
to  enforce  your  submission." 
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"  Then  he  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
even  this  cowardly  threat  has  taken  no  effect 
upon  me.  Both  my  father  and  mother  would 
rather  give  up  all  they  possess — nay,  even 
their  lives — than  see  Heloise  a  prisoner  in  the 
cells  of  a  convent.  All  your  endeavours  to 
move  me  will  be  vain;  and,  therefore,  I  pray 
you  to  desist  from  a  useless  task.  I  shall 
find  the  object  of  my  search  in  spite  of  all  the 
priests  either  here  or  in  France.  I  hope  this 
is  our  last  meeting." 

The  priest  saw  that  to  persist  was  useless, 
and  bidding  his  host  good  morning  left  the 
house. 

Among  the  things  which  Armand  had  taken 
from  the  "  Laughing  Wave"  was  an  old  sea 
chest,  which  he  had  not  yet  had  the  curiosity 
to  open.  He  had  heard  from  Roderigo,however, 
that  the  priest  and  the  pirate  were  on  very 
good  terms,  and  imagined  that  there  might  in 
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this  box  be  some  proof  of  his  unfaithfulness  to 
the  government.  The  nephew  of  the  Captain 
still  remained  with  them,  and  in  his  presence 
the  box  was  opened.  There  was  an  immense 
mass  of  papers,  but  not  the  ones  he  sought. 
Curious  relics,  letters,  old  daggers,  pieces  of 
clothing,  were  mingled  up  together;  and 
though  Armand  searched  everything  he  could 
discover  no  clue  to  the  doings  of  the  priest. 

At  length  when  the  chest  was  apparently 
empty  Armand  noticed  that  the  inside  of  the 
box  was  much  smaller  than  was  warranted  by 
tlie  depth  of  the  outside.  He  felt  convinced 
there  must  be  a  secret  drawer,  nor  was  he 
wrong  in  his  expectation.  There  was  one  con- 
taining a  small  book  of  receipts  and  notes. 
One  of  these  was  as  follows: — 

"Received  of  Giacomo  Benireviero  the  sum 
of  200  Spanish  dollars  for  information  res- 
pecting the  ship  '  Louis  X.' 

"  Pierre  de  St.  Denis." 
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A  great  many  of  a  like  kiiiJ  were  also 
there,  and  with  tlie  priest's  o.vii  signatnre, 
were  precious  above  everything.  Koderigo 
explained  to  Arniand  the  manner  in  which  the 
Father  Pierre  obtained  his  information,  which 
laid  bare  a  series  of  villanons  deceptions  and 
base  treachery.  The  priest  seemed  now  in  his 
power;  to  show  this  to  Louis  XIII.  Avouhl  be 
to  seal  his  doom. 

He  knew  well,  however,  that  the  priest  was 
so  ferocious  a  man  that  were  he  to  use  these 
documents  while  Pauline  and  Heloise  were 
still  in  his  power,  he  would  take  any  step  to 
prevent  his  again  finding  them.  The  only 
way  to  proceed  was  to  show  it  to  tlie  priest 
himself  and  work  upon  his  fears.  They  re- 
solved upon  commencing  their  journey  imme- 
diately. To  go  in  a  body  Avas  the  safest  plan, 
in  order  t)  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
against  any  ambush  the  unscrupulous  priest 
might  lay  for  them. 

VOL   II.  M 
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The  Spanish  priest,  Avho  had  been  baffled 
so  co.iipletely   by  Armand,  had  received  in- 
structions  to  prevent  their  egress  from  Spain, 
and  to  bring  them  prisoners  into  France,  where 
tliey  might  be  set  at  liberty  and  recaptured 
as  being  at  Lirge  under  pain  of  death.     The 
servant  of  Armand  Dechapelle   was  not  proof 
against  a  bribe;  and  having  learnt  the  route 
whicli  his  muster  intended  to  take,  the  priest 
by  his  instructions  set  out  with  his  friends  and 
kept  a  little   aliead  of  the  carriage  in  which 
the  three  friends  travelled. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


''  As  long  as  you  remain  here  quietly,  and  do 
not  seek  to  return,  Arniand  Decliapelle  shall 
be  safe:  but  if  you  attempt  to  depart  without 
my  consent  you  shall  never  see  him  again 
alive.     He  is  in  my  power — beware." 

These  were  the  last  words  of  M.  de  St. 
Denis,  vhen  he  left  Pauline  and  Heloise  in 
the  family  of  the  Baron  Stuttgard,  at  Stras- 
bourg. They  were  staying  here  on  a  visit, 
having  been  introduced  to  the  household  by 
the  priest,  as  two  orphans,  in  whom  he  had  an 

especial  interest.     However  they  might  abhor 
M  2 
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this  deceit  they  had  too  much  hjve  for  Armand 
not  to  acquiesce  in  it,  at  any  rate  for  a  ^vhile. 
To  write  to  their  parents  was  impossible,  as 
their  letters  were  all  intercepted. 

The  Baron's  fimily  was  composed  of  his 
wife,  a  son,  and  two  dangliters.  The  Baron 
was  by  no  means  a  person  of  commanding 
stature :  he  Avas  about  five  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  very  broad,  with  sandy  hair,  and 
moustachios  of  the  Same  hue.  His  face  was 
round  and  red,  with  a  good  tempered  expres- 
sion generally  playing  over  it,  while  his  small 
grey  eyes  twinkled  with  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  baroness  was  qui;:e  a  contrast  to  her 
husband.  Yery  nearly  as  tall  as  he,  she,  as 
all  women  do,  looked  taller  than  in  reality 
she  was.  Her  figure  was  spare  and  meagre, 
her  hair  black  but  sprinkled  with  grey,  her 
face  thin,  and  her  eyes  large  and  dark.  Her 
expression    did  not    equal  her  husband's  for 
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good  temper;  but  was  oue  of  determination 
and  ill-humour 

The  son,  Ernest,  was  handsome  for  a  fair 
man.  His  hair  was  light  auburn,  his  eyes 
blue,  his  complexion  slightly  rosy,  his  nose 
straight,  his  mouth  small,  his  moustachios 
delicate  and  slight,  his  eyebrows  pencilled. 
In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sensible  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance,  he  would  have 
possessed  what,  in  my  estimation,  is  disgust- 
ing in  a  man — a  pretty  face.  His  air  was 
good,  and  in  society  he  was  pleasant  and 
aimiable.  ^ 

The  elder  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  was  a  copy 
of  her  mother;  but  owing  to  her  youth  her 
figure  was  more  rounded,  her  shape  less  angu- 
lar than  that  of  the  baroness.  Her  face  was 
fine,  and  her  air  commanding ;  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  expression  of  her  countenance  she 
was  not  pleasing. 
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The  second  daughter,  Annette,  was  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  about  eighteen,  just  four  years 
younger  than  her  sister.  She  was  not  so  tall 
as  Wilhelmina — her  form  was  elastic,  well 
proportioned,  and  graceful,  while  long  golden 
hair  hung  in  rich  curls  over  her  white  and 
rounded  shoulders.  Her  face  vas  sweet  in 
its  beauty — it  had  no  command — no  confi- 
dence in  it.  It  was  expressive  of  trust  and 
reliance.  With  the  baron,  his  son,  and  An- 
nette, Pauline  and  Heloise  were  soon  on 
good  terms;  but  they  were  repelled  f  om  the 
society  of  the  baroness  and  Wilhelmina  by 
their  cold  and  repulsive  manners. 

The  Stuttgards  were  very  fond  of  company, 
and  many  were  the  grand  balls  that  took 
place  at  their  splendid  mansion. 

It  was  just  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  superb  lawn  without 
a  tree  for  many  hundred  yards.     The  paths 
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were  few,  and  the  velvet  green  encompassing 
the  mansion  had  a  most  beautiful  appearance. 
Beyond,  on  all  sides,  was  a  thick  wood. 
Many  were  the  old  and  stately  trees  that 
there  reared  their  venerable  heads,  but  still 
more  numerous  were  the  young  ones  which 
had  been  planted  by  the  baron,  in  order  to 
render  the  forest  more  dense.  Beyond 
this  were  the  orchards,  the  flower  gardens, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  altogether,  with  its  delightful 
walks  and  shady  retreats,  the  place  was  so 
charming  that  the  two  girls  cared  little  about 
visiting  the  outer  world. 

In  the  shady  solitudes  of  the  wood  they 
would  sit  for  hours  together  reading  and  talk- 
ing. Many  were  the  projects  which  they 
formed  to  escape,  but  then  the  words  of  the 
priest  rose  before  them.  They  believed  Ar- 
mand  to  be  in  his  power,  and  doubted  not 
that  Hercule  was  so  also.      But  could  they 
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be  sure?      They  had  no  proofs  to   the  con- 
trary. 

However  write  they  clid^  and  that  often,  to 
their  father  and  mother — as  Pauline  called 
M.  and  Madame  Dechapelle.  The  letters, 
however,  thanks  to  Father  Pierre,  were 
always  intercepted,  and  there  they  remained 
in  a  hopeless  state. 

The  Baron  often  rallied  them  on  their 
gloominess  and  declared  that  they  were  enough 
to  give  him  fits  of  the  blues. 

'•  My  dear  young  ladies,"  he  said  one  day 
when  he  caught  them  strolling  sadly  through 
the  wood ;  "  come  out  into  the  sunshine  and 
I  will  tell  you  something.  Well,"  he  con- 
tinued when  they  were  on  the  lawn ;  "  I  am 
going,  in  about  a  fortnight  or  perhaps  three 
weeks  to  give  a  regular  rustic  fete.  A  real 
fete.  It  shall  last  three  days,  and  w^e 
will  have  dancing  on  the  lawn,  and  we  shall 
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enjoy  ourselves-  Come,  you  won't  look  sad 
then." 

''  But  you  must  not  do  this  for  our  sakes," 
said  Pauline  and  Heloise  together. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  must;  I  know  you  won't  dislike 
it.  And  do  you  think  I  am  going  to  see  two 
such  beautiful  girls  as  you  dying  here,  moping 
and  pining?  no,  no."  And  so  saying  he 
patted  each  of  them  on  the  head  and  without 
waiting  to  hear  their  thanks  he  went  quickly 
into  the  house  as  if  immediately  to  begin  the 
preparations. 


M  5 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  little  room  whicli  was  assigned  at  tlieir 
request  to  Pauline  and  Heloise  to  sit  in, 
opened  into  a  larger.  It  was  a  comfortable 
little  place  commanding  a  beautiful  view  and 
fitted  up  to  form  quite  a  little  snuggery.  The 
other  room  was  spacious  and  also  at  their  dis- 
posal, though  they  very  rarely  used  it. 

About  two  days  after  their  rencontre 
with  the  baron  in  the  wood,  they  were  sitting 
there  engaged  in  conversation,  when  the 
door  of  the  larger  apartment  was  heard  to 
open  and  two  persons  entered  and  sat  down. 
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"But  my  dear  what  makes  you  uneasy 
about  Herman,"  said  a  voice  which  they  im- 
mediately recognised  as  that  of  the  Baroness. 

"Why,"  replied  Wilhelmina,  for  it  was 
she;  "I  know  I  am  not  so  handsome  as 
Pauline  or  Heloise,  and  I  fear  that  he  may  be 
struck  with  their  looks  and  forget  the  heart  he 
loses." 

"My  dear  Wilhelmina,  do  not  distress  your- 
self about  it;  if  he  were  to  give  you  up  he 
would  not  be  worth  a  thought  from  you." 

"  Nevertheless,"  cried  the  daughter  in  a 
savage  tone  "  if  Yon  Weimer  demeans  himself 
by  looking  on  either  of  these  girls  who  are  here 
only  on  sufferance,  it  shall  be  the  worse  for 
them  and  him  too." 

"  But,  my  dear,  it  would  not  be  their  fault." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  know  how  a  woman  can  smile 
and  smirk  and  deceive  a  man  into  believinjr 
better  than  the  one  he  really  loves,   and  it  is 
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not  till  after  he  is  married  that  he  finds  out 
his  error." 

Had  she  not  deceived  Herman  herself? 
She  never  thoncrht  of  that. 

"  Do  not  give  it  another  consideration,  my 
love,"  said  the  baroness,  inwardly  pleased  at 
the  spirit  displayed  by  her  virago  of  a 
daughter.  "  I  wonder  Avhat  induced  the 
Baron  to  give  the  fete.  I  am  sure  it  was 
from  no  consideration  of  our  feelinirs." 

''You  say  rightly,  madam.  It  was  made 
up  entirely  for  Pauline  and  her  sister.  My 
father  did  not  scruple  to  tell  me  so.  He  could 
not  bear,  he  said,  to  see  such  beautiful  girls 
pining  away  from  some  inward  grief.  Inward 
grief,  indeed.  I  wonder  he  never  thought  of 
my  feelings  " 

"  I  hope  Herman  Yon  Weimer  will  come, 
for  your  sake;'  said  the  mother,  "and  An- 
nette— I  suppose  Carl  Keeber  will  be  invited 
for  her." 
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''I  suppose  SO — the  milk-sop.  But  as  to 
Herman,  I  almost  could  wish  he  would  not 
come,  as  Pauline  and  Heloise  are  here." 

"  My  dear  Wilhelmina,  if  persons  have  not 
a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  no  one  else  will 
have  a  good  opiiiion  of  them.  Why  should 
you  fear  them?" 

''  Because  I  know  Herman  is  rather  flighty. 
But  the  aqua  has  done  me  good  service  ere 
this,"  she  muttered  in  a  lower  voice. 

"  I  heard  you,  Wilhelmina,  and  I  warn  you 
to  be  careful  how  you  use  that  aqua.  I  gave 
it  you  only  to  be  administered  in  extreme 
cases ;  and  these  poor  girls  are  as  yet  in- 
nocent." 

"  As  yet — let  us  go :  at  any  rate  /must." 

The}?  both  then  left  the  apartment. 

Holoise  looked  at  Pauline,  and  Pauline  at 
Heloise.  For  some  moments  neither  spoke. 
They  had  been  unwilling  hearers  of  the  above 
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delicate  and  refined  colloquy,  and  were  provi- 
dentially put  on  their  guard.  But  poison! 
Every  meal  they  took  might  be  their  last, 
everything  they  touched  might  prove  fatal — 
should  they  be  deterred  by  fear  from  braving 
the  peril?  No.  For  their  lovers'  sake  they 
would  run  the  risk. 

They  were  just  about  to  leave  the  room 
when  Annette  came  rusliing  in,  her  face  glow- 
ing with  joy,  and  her  long  golden  ringlets 
floating  in  the  air.  Shutting  the  door,  she 
came  laughingly  up  to  the  two  girls,  and  tak- 
ing a  hand  of  each  said — 

"  Oh,  how  can  I  thank  you  !" 

"Thank  me — us?"  asked  Pauline,  kissing 
lier  on  the  forehead. 

"  Why,  papa    is  going  to  give  a   fete — a 

rustic  fete,  and  it  is  all  on  your  account;  and 

« 
I  came  to  thank  you  for  being  the  cause  of 

so  much  enjoyment;  for  I  know  I   shall  enjoy 
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it.     C.irl    Reeber  is  coming,   and  I   am   his 
betrothcil.     I  do  not  mind  telling  yon," 

"  What  a  contrast  between  the  two  sisters !' 
thouGjht  both. 

*' Well,  I  dare  say  we  shall  all  enjoy  itf' 
said  Pauline,  "  thank  your  father  again  for 
us.  I  am  afraid  we  did  not  sufficiently  do  so 
when  he  spoke  to  us  of  it." 

''Oh,  yes,  you  did;"  said  the  happy  girl, 
"  and  he  is  so  pleased.  He  declares  he  saw 
your  f  ices  brighten  np  in  a  moment,  and  he 
came  in  immediately  to  speak  to  mamma  of  it.'' 

Thus  she  spoke  and  laughed  until  the 
merriment  was  partaken  even  by  Pauline  and 
Heloise,  though  the  thoughts  of  the  dreadful 
criuie  contemplated  by  Wilheimina  prevented 
their  jests  from  being  hearty.  They  could 
not  help  loving  Annette — she  was  so  lively, 
so  affectionate,  so  confiding:  in  a  word,  so 
unlike  her  sister.     It  seemed  as  if  she  could 
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not  be  of  the  same  blood,  as  if  the  child  of 
the  baroness  had  been  exchanged.  But  it 
was  not  so.  She  had  inherited  the  frank, 
open  temperament  of  her  father,  while  Wil- 
helmina  had  received  the  ungovernable  temper 
and  fierce  passions  of  her  mother.  Annette 
had  a  will,  however;  but  it  was  a  will  to  do 
good — a  will  that  would  carry  her  through 
the  turmoils  of  life  without  any  appearance  of 
sternness,  but  with  steadiness  and  purpose. 

The  mansion  and  park  of  the  Baron  Stutt- 
gard  presented  an  animated  scene  on  the  first 
night  of  the  fete.  The  house  itself  was  bril- 
liantly illuminated.  From  every  window 
poured  a  flood  of  light,  and  every  available 
room  was  fitted  up  for  the  reception  of  those 
guests  who  preferred  dancing  in  the  house  to 
ruralising  in  the  grounds. 

The  lawn  was  hung  with  lamps  of  every 
radiant   hue,  the    trees    of  the    wood    were 
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sparkling  with  light,  while  many  a  high  pole 
ascending  towards  the  sky  blazed  with  in- 
numerable jets  of  flame.  The  peasants  were 
there  in  their  light  costumes,  and  the  other 
guests  thought  nothing  of  mingling  with  them. 
-Here  could  be  seen  a  peasant  dancing  with 
a  noble  dame,  whose  face  expressed  the  con- 
descension she  imagined  it  to  be.  Here  a  bright 
blue-eyed  girl  was  talking  in  an  animated 
manner  with  one  of  her  own  rank.  Here  a 
beautiful  lady  coquetting  with  a  young  noble- 
man, here  a  scion  of  some  aristocratic  house 
was  breathing  low  passionate  words  to  a  sylph 
like  creature,  the  daughter  perhaps  of  some 
villager.  The  gay  faces,  the  animation  ex- 
pressed in  every  look,  in  every  gesture,  be- 
tokened the  enjoyment  which  the  pure  minded 
revellers  were  feeling. 

Upon  this  scene  the  bright  round  moon  was 
casting  her  full  rays,  rivalling  the  red  glare  of 
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the  lamps,  aii'l  throwing  the  long  shadows  of 
the  trees  over  the  figures  of  the  dancers.  The 
stars  were  smiling  in  the  sky,  which  was  of 
unbroken  bliia  and  gold.  Every  thing 
seemed  to  bless  the  merry  and  happy  throng, 
whose  hearts  beat  tumultously  with  love  and 
hope. 

In  one  corner  could  be  seen  Carl  and 
Annette  talking  earnestly,  their  faces  beaming 
with  mutual  affection,  Now  and  then  they 
joined  the  dancers,  and  then  when  fatigued, 
instead  of  choosing  new  partners  for  the  next 
dance,  ihey  sat  on  the  rustic  seats,  or  one  of 
the  beautiful  alcoves  and  grottoes,  and  talked 
fondly  until  they  stood  up  for  the  next  dance. 

In  another  pltice  were  a  couple  which  were 
calculated  to  excite  more  attention  from  the 
great  excitement  under  which  they  were 
labouring.  It  consisted  of  the  Baroness  Stutt- 
gard  and  her  daughter  Wilhelmin^i.     The  eyes 
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of  the  latter  were  flashing  fiercely;  her 
whole  figure  was  dilated  and  her  words  flowed 
thick  and  fast 

"  I  told  you,  madam/'  cried  she  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  for  the  people  around  to  hear. 

"Hush,  my  dear,  everybody  will  hear  you; 
speak  lower." 

"  I  told  you,  madam,"  repeated  Wilhelmina 
in  a  whisper,  "  that  it  would  be  so.  Herman 
came  in,  and  after  dancing  the  first  dance  with 
me,  before  he  was  introduced  to  those  two  girls, 
he  fixed  on  Pauline  for  the  next  and  he  has 
been  by  her  side  ever  since.  See  now,  they  arc 
going  to  walk  away.     I  will  follow  them  !" 

"Stay,  stay;  think  how  imprudent  it  is." 

"  Mother !  T  am  old  enough  to  be  a  judge  of 
my  own  actions." 

It  was  as  Wilhelmina  had  said.  Herman  had 
danced  every  dance  with  Pauline,  but  she  more 
faithful  to  Armand  than  he  to  her,  received  all 
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his  advances  with  coldness.  Now  as  they  were 
directing  their  steps  towards  the  grove,  he 
breathed  words  of  passion  in  her  ears,  which 
though  they  fell  softly  on  her  heart  felt  there 
no  response. 

Herman  directed  his  steps  towards  a  bower 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  hollow  of  an 
enormous  tree,  whose  branches  now  glittered 
with  innumerable  lamps.  Tlie  grotto  itself 
was  lighted  by  a  single  Chinese  lantern. 
Entering  here  he  seated  himself  by  Pauline. 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  cold  here,  dearest," 
he  said  in  a  soft  and  earnest  tone. 

"No,  sir,  thank  you,  but  we  must  soon 
return  to  the  dance,  as  we  shall  be  missed." 

"Not  before  I  have  spoken  to  you. 
Pauline,  I  love  you — love  you  deeply — can  I 
ever  hope  you  will  love  me  ?" 

"  You  are  the  betrothed  of  Wilhelmina 
Stuttgard,    sir,"    replied   Pauline;    "and  as 
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sucli  I  cannot  listen  to  these  ^vords  from 
you." 

"  Xo,  not  as  the  betrothed  of  Wilhelmina. 
But  I  am  no  L)nger  in  bondage,  my  heart  has 
to-night  become  free.      Can  I  ever  hope  ~" 

"  Xever ;  I  am  the  betrothed  of  another,  and 
I  cannot  so  lightly  give  up  one  I  love.  Come 
sir,  It^t  us  return." 

As  she  glided  out  of  tlie  bower  a  voice 
whispered  in  her  ear, 

"'Tis  well  you  acted  as  you  did." 

She  littered  a  low  cry  and  turned  round, 
but  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  voice,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  Wilhelmina. 

On  reaching  the  lawn  she  found  tlie  people 
engaged  in  an  animated  dance,  and  they  were 
not  noticed.  Dropping  Herman's  arm 
Pauline  went  in  search  of  Heloise,  whom  she 
found  sitting  by  the  side  of  an  elderly  German, 
whom   her  friend  introduced  as   the    Count 
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Steiiiinberg.  Begging  the  gentleman  to  ex- 
cuse her  departure  Heloise  rose  and  slipping 
her  arm  round  the  waist  of  Pauline  walked 
away  with  her.  A  ,very  similar  scene  had 
been  enacted  with  Heloise,  but  it  was  so  in- 
finitely ludicrous  that  many  were  the  merry 
peals  of  laughter  that  resounded  as  she  told 
how  the  sage  Count  had  made  love  to  her. 

*^  Ah,  my  merry  birds!"  cried  the  baron, 
meeting  them,  ''I  thought  I'd  make  you 
happy.  That's  right,  laugh  away.  But  have 
you  been  dancing." 

*'  Yes,  thank  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Pau- 
line taking  his  h  md  ^'  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  be  grateful  for  the  great  enjoyment 
witli  wliich  I  have  passed  the  evening." 

^'  And  I  too.  Baron,"  said  Heloise. 

*'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  girls!"  exclaimed 
the  Baron,  putting  a  hand  on  each  of  their 
heads,  ''  God  bless  yon,  so  as  you  and  Annette 
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are  happy  I  do  not  mind.  For  Heaven  knows 
Wilhelmina  and  ber  mother  are  not  much  to 
me." 

The  snpper  tliat  followed  was  magnificent. 
Everything  was  there  tliat  could  be  procured. 
The  laugh,  the  merry  jest,  the  repartee  went 
round;  and  all  but  two  were  happy.  Those 
two  were  Wilhelmina  and  her  mother. 

The  dancing  was  prolonged  to  a  late  hour, 
and  then  the  peasantry  retired  to  their  homes: 
while  the  nobility  and  others  found  beds  pre- 
pared for  them  at  tlie  Chateau  of  the  B.iron. 
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CIIAPTEE  XXIV 


When  Pjuiline  retired  to  her  room  that  night 
she  threw  open  the  casement,  and  leaned  out 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze  that  liad  sprung  up. 
She  thought  over  the  events  of  the  evening, 
and  reproached  herself  for  feeling  so  meriy 
Avhen  Armand  might  be  far  away  in  some 
prison,  perhaps  in  bonds. 

She  had  not,  however,  much  time  left  her 
for  reflection,  for  as  she  was  in  the  midst  of 
her  reverie  the  door  pushed  open  and  Wilhel- 
mina  entered. 

"  Pauline,"  she  said,  "  I  have  come  to  speak 
to  you  on  a  subject,  about  which,   as  it  very 
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nearly  concerns  me  and  yourself,  I  trust  you 
■will  speak  with  candour." 

"  I  shall  certainly  answer  all  I  can,"  replied 
Madlle.  Lefevre,  guessing  about  what  she  was 
going  to  speak.  "  I  think  I  am  quite  aware 
of  what  vou  wish  to  ask  me." 

'^  No  doubt  you  are,"  answered  the  German. 
"  Why  were  you  and  Herman  in  the  grotto  in 
the  wood  this  evening." 

'*  You  have  no  riglit  to  ask  me  such  ques- 
tions," returned  Pauline,  haughtily. 

"  Yes,  but  you  will  find  I  have.  Herman 
is  my  betrothed,  and  I  heard  all  he  said  to 
you.  Lucky  it  was  for  you  that  you  did  not 
then  encourage  him,  or  Heaven  knows  the 
consequences." 

"  If,  madam,  you  were  witness  of  that 
foolish  scene  why  disturb  my  rest  to-night?" 

"  Because  I  wish  to  warn  you  not  in  future 
to  listen  to  him  or — " 

VOL.  II.  N 
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"  I  must  beg,  madam,  to  hear  no  more  of 
this.  I  shall  not  be  dictated  to  like  a  little 
child.'^ 

"  Do  not  irritate  me.  You  do  nqt  know 
me  when  I  am  angry.     Ah  V^ 

This  was  caused  by  her  seeing  Pauline  walk 
up  to  the  door  and  locking  it  put  the  key  in 
her  pocket.  For  once  the  wicked  woman  was 
appalled  by  the  earnest  and  pale  determina- 
tion of  Madlle.  Lefevre's  face. 

"  Sit  down,  madam,"  said  Pauline,  "  I  also 
have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 

Wilhelmina  sat  down. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Ernest  would  ever  de- 
mean himself  by  marrying  one  who  is  a  mur- 
deress— a  poisoner." 

The  lady  became  extremely  pale,  but  rising, 
she  cried — 

"Let  me  out  of  the  room  this  instant. 
How  dare  you  speak  thus  to  me — your  bene- 
factor!" 
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"  I  shall  not  let  you  go  until  I  have  finished 
what  I  wish  to  say.  If  you  wake  any  per- 
son in  the  houso  and  I  am  compelled  to  give 
my  reasons  for  keeping  you  here,  remember  I 
have  witnesses.  I  and  ray  sister  overheard 
all  you  said  to  your  mother — joiir  plans  for 
poisoning  me.  Providence  willed  it  that  you 
should  be  found  out.  Now,  madam,  do  not 
threaten  me  or  say  more  about  Ernest.  Go  to" 
your  own  room,"  she  added,  opening  the  door, 
"  no — go.     I  wish  to  hear  no  more." 

Wilhelmina  did  not  attempt  to  stop,  but, 
cowed  down  by  the  real  courage  of  Pauline 
retired,  muttering  vengeance,  to  her  room. 
Pauline's  strength  gave  way  when  she  had 
gone,  and  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

Now  she  had  roused  the  anger  of  Wilhel- 

mina   she    felt   that  it  was  not  safe  to  remain 

long  in  the  chateau;  and  resolved  many  plans 

in  her    mind,     After  she  had  recovered  her 
N  2 
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self-possession,  she  took  lier  kinip  and  entered 
the  corridor. 

The  apartment  where  the  Baroness  slept 
was  at  the  otlier  end,  as  also  that  of  Williel- 
mina,  and  when  Pauline  stept  out  she  saw  a 
white  figure  glide  swiftly  across.  She  guessed 
instantly  the  state  of  the  case — Wilhehnina 
had  been  to  tell  her  accomplished  mother,  and 
receive  her  advice. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment  of  Ileloise 
she  acquainted  her  of  what  had  happened,  and 
asked  her  what  she  thought  could  be  done. 

"  I  know  not,'^  said  Heloise.  "  I  have 
never  been  in  such  a  situation  before.  It  is 
dangerous  to  remain  another  hour  here.'* 

Pauline  considered  a  moment. 

"I  have  thought  of  something.  At  the 
end  of  the  fete  I  will  throw  myself  on  M. 
Von  Weimer's  mercy,  and  beg  him  to  help 
our  escape." 
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After  some  further  conversation  they  parted, 
and  fatigued  by  the  turmoil  of  the  past,  slept 
soundly. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  so  beautiful  as 
a  lovely  girl  asleep.  The  face,  although  re- 
taining its  expression,  loses  all  activity,  and 
the  features  assume  a  calm  inexpressible. 
As  Pauline  slept  she  seemed  a  perfect  picture 
of  exquisite  beauty.  Her  long  dark  hair 
was  tossed  wildly  back  over  her  pillow,  one 
arm  was  thrown  round  her  head,  and  as  this 
had  escaped  from  her  sleeve  it  was  bare  to  the 
shoulder.  It  was  rounded  and  full,  and  lay 
with  a  graceful  ease  over  her  locks.  Her 
long  black  eye-lashes  fringed  her  closed  eyes, 
and  cast  a  shadow  on  her  soft  cheek,  while  a 
smile  of  ineffable  sweetness  played  around  her 
cherry  lips.  Her  breath  came  regularly,  and 
her  bosom  heaved  slowly  up  and  down  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea.     She  was  dreaming  of  Ar- 
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niand,  and  she  fancied  she  was  ^Yith  him  and 
listening  to  his  words  of  love. 

The  next  day  broke  brightly  over  the  scene 
of  the  night's  festivity.  The  guests  did  not 
rise  until  late;  but  when  they  did,  they  found 
a  magnificent  breakfast  awaiting  them.  Wil- 
helmina  was  more  gracious  than  usual,  as  also 
the  Baroness,  probably  because  she  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  Pauline,  instead  of 
being  in  the  wrong,  was  worthy  of  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  behaved  to 
Herman. 

"  My  birds  do  not  appear  in  good  spirits 
this  morning,"  cried  the  Baron,  addressing 
the  two  girls.     '*  How  is  it?" 

"Oh!"  suggested  Annette,  "  I  daresay  it  is 
because  of  yesterday's  dancing.  I  know  / 
don't  feel  quite  myself,  although  everything 
went  on  as  it  should  have  done." 

"  Perhaps,"    suggested    the    huge    Count 
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Steinburg,  "they  did  not  have  partners 
enough  and  are  dissatisfied.'^ 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  TYilhelmina,  "  I  noticed 
that  Pauline,  at  any  rate,  danced  all  the 
evening — thanks  to  M.  Yon  Weimer." 

Herman  looked  uneasy  at  this  malicious 
speech  and  Pauline  coloured;  but  it  was  turned 
off  by  Stuttgard  saying — 

"  Never  mind — whatever  it  is,  we  will  soon 
make  up  for  it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  great 
hunt  to-day,  and  plenty  of  amusement.  There 
see,  Pauline  brightens  up  at  that.  T  am  a 
capital  hand  at  making  them  enjoy  them- 
selves." 

"  Thank  you :  you  are  very,  very  kind, 
Baron,"  said  Pauline,  and  her  face  did  indeed 
brighten  up ;  for  she  saw  that  she  should  thus 
have  an  opportunity   of  speaking  to  Herman. 

After  the  breakfast,  Wilhelmina  requested 
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to  speak  with  Monsieur  Yon  "Weimer  a  mo- 
ment.    When  they  were  alone  she  said — 

''  Herman,  what  can  you  mean  by  your 
conduct  to  me?" 

"I  do  not  understand  you,  madam?"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  colouring. 

''  You  must  understand  me.  then.  What 
do  you  mean  by  not  speaking  to  me  the  whole 
of  last  evening,  and  by  making  love  to 
Madlle.  Lefevre  in  the  grotto?" 

"  Madam — Wilhelmina — I  must  protest — " 
stammered  he. 

"  Do  not  deny  it.  I  was  present  at  that 
interview  and  heard  all  you  said.  You  told 
her  that  you  were  free  —that  your  heart  was 
no  longer  in  bondage.     Is  that  true?" 

Herman  saw  it  was  useless  to  equivocate. 

"  It  is,  madam." 

"  Then  learn  that  I  hate  you ;  and  will  yet 
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have'  mj  revenge.  Wilhelmina  Stuttgard 
never  says  she  will  act,  and  does  not." 

So  saying  she  swept  from  the  room. 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  fete,  and  the 
revelry  was  at  its  height.  The  dancers  w^ere 
whirling  round  and  round — the  baron  was 
looking  pleased,  and  even  delighted  at  the  en- 
joyment of  which  he  was  the  author.  Wil- 
helmina herself  looked  more  calm  than  usual. 
She  was  meditating  the  revenge  which  she  in- 
tended to  put  in  practice  that  night.  The 
Baroness  was  all  smiles  and  graciousness  with- 
out, while  within  burned  a  fierce  anxiety  with 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  her  daughter's 
meditated  crime. 

There  was  one  person  who,  although  she 
occasionally  mixed  with  the  dancers,  did  not 
seem  to  know  exactly  what  she  was  doing. 
She  appeared  to  go  through  the  steps  mechani- 
cally; and,  not  having  acquired  the  art  by 
N  5 
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which  women  manage  to  disguise  their  feel- 
ings, she  could  not  repress  the  look  of  anxiety 
that  over-spread  her  countenance.  She 
was  evidently  waiting  for  something  to 
occur. 

Just   as    Heloise — for    it    was    she — had 
finished    a    dance  with    the    German  Count, 
Wilhelmina  approached  from  behind  and  con- 
templated them.   They  formed  a  curious  group. 
The  nobleman   was   a  man  of  about  six  feet 
two  inches,  very  big  and  stout  in  proportion, 
with  an  immense  head.     His  face  was  square, 
his   eyes   seemed  to  peer  out  from  behind  his 
massy   brows  and  shaggy  eyebrows  as  from  a 
cavern,  his  nose  was  big  at  the  end,  his  mous- 
tachios,  which  were  very  large,  completely  liid 
a  somewhat  capacious  mouth,  while  his  great 
hand  was  during  his  conversation  continually 
playing  with  a  lock  of  sandy  hair  that  hung 
over  one  eye. 
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Heloise  seemed  nothing  to  him  in  size,  and 
as  he  stammered  out  his  sentences  of  bad 
French  her  eyes  were  continually  wandering 
about  as  if  in  search  of  something.  Wilhel- 
mina  was  during  this  time  watching  her 
enemy  intently — for  enemy  she  considered 
her.     Presently  she  exclaimed — 

"  Madlle.  Dechapelle,  you  appear  to  have 
lost  something.  Can  I  assist  you  in  any 
way?* 

"  Thank  you,"  cried  Heloise,  as  if  starting 
from  a  dream,  "  thank  you.  No.  I  have 
lost  nothing." 

"  If  it  is  Madlle.  Lefevre  you  are  in  search 
of,  I  cannot  tell  you  where  she  is,  since  she 
and  M.  Yon  Weimer  have  disappeared." 

"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Heloise,  inwardly, 
and  without  deigning  another  word  to  Wilhel- 
mina,  she  begged  the  Count  to  excuse  her  and 
vanished  among  the  dancers. 
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The  cause  of  Heloise's  anxiety  may  be 
easily  explained.  When  the  evening  had 
closed  in,  Pauline  sought  Yon  Weimer  and 
told  him  all.  She  begged  him  that  as  he  had 
professed  to  love  her,  he  would  show  it  by  aiding 
her  escape.  She,  however,  gave  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  he  must  entertain  no  hope 
of  her  ever  returning  his  affection.  She 
merely  threw  herself  on  his  protection  as  a 
friend.  He  could  at  first  scarcely  believe  the 
extent  of  Wilhelmina^s  guilt:  but  when  Pau- 
line told  him  that  both  she  and  Heloise  had 
heard  the  plan  he  ccujd  no  longer  doubt.  He 
agreed  that  they  should  ily  that  very  night 
with  him  to  his  castle,  from  whence  he  would 
enable  them  to  Proceed  to  Paris. 
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CHAPTER  XXY. 


Before  the  company  retired  to  rest,  Wilhcl- 
mina  left  the  grounds  and  entered  the  house. 
Let  no  one  suppose  that  she  was  so  uncon- 
scious as  not  to  have  noticed  the  retirement 
of  Herman  and  Pauline  to  the  grotto.  She 
knew  of  it  and  knew  even  the  reason  of  their 
meeting.  She  even  understood  that  before 
the  morning  dawned  Madlle.  Dechapelle  would 
be  flying  away  in  his  carriage.  But  she  had 
laid  her  plans  in  a  manner  which  she  doubted 
not  could  not  admit  of  failure. 

If  any  person  had  seen  her  as  she  glided 
along,  they  would  have  taken  her  for  a  spectre. 
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Her  face  was  ghastly  pale,  her  lips  compressed, 
her  eyes  dilated,  her  nostrils  open,  and  her 
step  was  firm  and  determined.  She  walked 
like  a  martvr  to  her  death. 

As  she  entered  the  mansion  she  met  one  of 
the  servants. 

"Are  you  ill,  madam?"  cried  she,  running 
up  to  her  mistress. 

"  Anna,  do  not  ask  foolish  questions.  You 
know  I  hate  to  be  questioned  about  my  health. 
Bring  me  a  bottle  of  eau  siicre  and  immedi- 
ately, to  my  room." 

So  saying  she  swept  up  the  stairs,  and  went 
into  her  sleeping  apartment.  Presently  the 
servant  entered,  and  giving  the  bottle  to  her 
mistress,  withdrew  again  and  left  Wilhelmina 
alone  with  her  thoughts. 

"Why  do  I  fear!"  muttered  she  to  herself: 
"  she  is  a  mere  girl,  and  there  is  no  chance  of 
discovery,     And  yet — "  and  she  passed  her 
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hand  across  her  brow  which  was  as  hot  as 
fire — "can  I  do  it?  Yes — shall  Wilhelmina 
Stuttgard  tremble  at  anything?     No." 

She  arose,  and  unlocking  a  cupboard,  took 
from  it  a  small  casket.  She  then  carefully 
fastened  the  door,  drew  together  the  curtains, 
and  opened  the  box.  It  contained  a  quantity 
of  phials  carefully  arranged  and  ticketed. 
Taking  out  a  very  small  one  she  uncorked  it, 
and  poured  three  drops  into  the  bottle. 

"  One  drop  would  kill  three  persons,"  she 
muttered,  "  but  I  will  be  sure !" 

She  then  fastened  the  vessel  containing  the 
eau  Sucre  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  placed 
the  casket  in  the  cupboard,  and  issued  forth 
into  the  corridor.  All  was  dark  and  sombre, 
and  the  feeble  ray  emitted  by  the  taper  which 
Wilhelmina  held,  only  sufficed  to  show  the 
density  of  the  gloom.  Often  as  she  saw  her 
own  figure  reflected  on  the  wall  she  started 
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and  shuddered,  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  weakness,  hurried  on  again.  On  arriving 
at  Pauline's  room  she  entered  and  found  all 
dark  within. 

"  I  am  in  time !"  muttered  the  German. 
As  she  said  this  she  placed  the  bottle  on  the 
table,  set  the  glass  by  the  side  of  it,  and  re- 
moved the  phial  that  was  already  there.  She 
was  just  about  to  go,  when  she  fancied  she 
heard  a  foot  on  the  stairs;  and  hastily  ex- 
tinguishing the  light  she  concealed  herself 
behind  the  door.  But  it  was  mere  fancy  and 
she  once  more  proceeded.  There  is  something 
dreadful  in  the  dense  darkness  of  an  old  cor- 
ridor to  one  who  is  void  of  guilty  thoughts; 
but  to  one  who  is  on  an  erra.id  of  vengeance 
— who  is  engaged  in  the  perpetration  of  a 
horrid  crime,  the  sombre  veil  of  night  inspires 
an  infinitely  sublime  feeling  of  dread.  For 
a  moment  she  could  not  proceed :  but  stood 
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with  clasped  hands,  clatching  the  tnper  he- 
twcen  them  till  the  frame  bent  almost  douhje 
he.ieath  the  pressure.  Her  courage  failed 
her;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  felt  like 
a  coward.  She  longed  even  to  see  her  enemy 
appear  to  relieve  her  from  the  surrounding 
darkness.  She  knew  that  in  one  moment 
she  miijrht  he  in  her  room  and  obtain  a  lidit; 
but  the  darkness  between  her  and  it  possessed 
for  her  indescribable  terrors. 

At  last  slie  ruslied,  rather  than  walked 
across  the  corridor — slammed  to  her  door,  and 
locking  it,  flung  herself  on  the  couch  and 
listened.  The  noise  of  the  revellers  was  gra- 
dually subsiding  when  she  entered,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  she  heard  Pauline  and  Heloise 
enter  their  room.  She  had  anticipated  this — she 
knew  that  they  intended  to  go  to  rest  in  order  to 
avoid  suspicion — and  she  knew  that  Pauline's 
favourite  drink  before  retiring  was  eau  sucre. 
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The  next  few  moments,  therefore,  had  for 
her  an  extraordinary  interest.  At  that  mo- 
ment she  imagined  her  victim  was  drink- 
ing her  death-draught:  and  she  became  almost 
mad  with  excitement.  It  was  too  late  now  to 
retrieve  her  crime.  Of  course  it  was  out  of 
the  question  for  her  to  go  to  bed.  How  could 
she  have  slept  with  the  blood  of  two  innocent 
persons  on  her  head.  She  remained  for  about 
half  an  hour  staring  wildly  at  the  door:  and 
at  the  end  of  that  time  she  once  more  unlocked 
it,  and  issued  forth  into  the  corridor. 

She  proceeded  with  a  palpitating  heart  to 
Pauline's  room.  The  door  was  half  open, 
and  she  feared  they  might  have  escaped  with- 
out taking  the  fatal  draught.  But  no !  they 
were  both  asleep — although  not  undressed — 
lying  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks 
on  the  bed. 

Wilhelmina,  before  she  dared  to  look  at  the 
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eau  sucre^  approached  them  and  gazed  at 
their  faces.  Pauline  was  pale — very  pale,  and 
so  was  Heloise;  but  she  knew  that  the  poison 
would  not  take  effect  for  six  hours.  The 
countenance  of  the  former  had  a  beautiful 
expression  upon  it;  while  a  smile  of  great 
sweetness  played  around  the  lips  of  Heloise. 
Her  face  wore  a  fiendish  look  as  she  gazed  at 
them,  and  for  a  moment  the  thought  struck 
her, — 

"  Would  that  I  were  as  they  are  !" 
She  turned   then  to  the  table.     For  an  in- 
stant she  feared  to    look,   but  summoning  all 
her  courage  she  did  look :  and  saw — the  bottle 
half  empty ! 

Her  head  turned  giddy,  and  she  would 
have  fallen  had  not  a  slight  movement 
in  the  group  befor  her  roused  her  courage. 
She  gazed  hastily  at  the  mirror  to  see  whether 
she  were  pale  or  not,  and  then,  as  if  reassured, 
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passed  out  of  the  room :  and  into  that  of  her 
mother's.  Let  us  follow  her  actions  to  tii© 
end,  before  we  return  to  her  two  innocent 
victims.  On  the  following  morning  great 
Avas  the  consternation  when  it  Avas  found  that 
they  had  fled.  The  Baron,  who  had  no  notion 
of  what  serpents  he  was  fostering  in  his 
bosom,  questioned  and  cross-questioned  his 
wife  and  daughters;  but  to  no  purpose. 
*'  They  knew  nothing  of  their  reasons,"  was 
all  the  information  he  could  obtain. 

That  same  evening  Wilhelmina  was  seated 
in  her  little  boudoir  gazing  out  upon  the 
night. 

"  I  am  glad,"  thought  she,  "  that  I  have 
done  it.  Von  Weimer  will  have  a  happy 
bride  when  he  comes  to  his  castle !  And  yet 
I  wish  I  were  as  she  was.  I  am  not  to  blame : 
it  is  my  mother:  she  must  take  it  on  her 
shoulders." 
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'^  I  Jo  not  feel  -well  to- night,"  continued 
slie,  ''  tliere  is  something  burning  in  my 
temples." 

She  started,  as  a  horrihle  suspicion  crossed 
her  mind,  and  rang  tlie  hell  violently.  In 
a  minute  a  servjint  appeared. 

"  Gritzen,"  cried  her  mistress,  whose  pale 
and  agitated  countenance  indicated  great 
alarm,  ''  where  did  you  get  that  eau  sticre 
that  I  drank  this  afternoon?" 

"Oat  of  M.idlle.  Pauline^s  hed-roo:i!,"  an- 
swered  the  girl. 

"  Fool !"  cried  Wiliielmina,  casting  a  look 
of  demoniacal  fury  towards  her:  ''you  have 
killed  me  !     Fetch  my  mother." 

When  the  alarmed  Baroness  entered  the 
apartment  she  found  her  daughter  in  her  last 
agony.  She  had  drank  the  fatal  draught 
six  hours  before,  and  in  a  few  moments  ^11 
was  over.     The  wretched  sufferer    had  not 
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strength  to  tell  her  mother  how  it  happened: 
but  from  what  the  servant  said  she  discovered 
this  act  of  retributive  justice.  From  that 
moment  she  was  a  changed  woman.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  life  was  one  of  piety  and  re- 
pentance: and  having  the  misfortune  to  lose 
her  excellent  husband  not  long  afterwards, 
she  entered  a  convent  and  became  a  model  of 
charity  and  humility.  The  younger  daughter 
married  Karl:  and  Ernest  succeeded  to  the 
whole  of  his  father's  property. 
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CHAPTER  XXVr, 


"Whex  Wilhclniina  went  into  Pauline's  bed- 
room, the  latter  canght  a  glimpse  of  her  re- 
tiring dress  and  suspected  that  all  was  not 
right.  She  communicated  her  fears  to  Heloise, 
"who,  observing  that  the  eau  siicre  was  new, 
begged  her  friend  not  to  drink  it :  but  sug- 
gested that  she  should  throw  away  as  much 
as  filled  two  glasses.  This  would  deceive 
Wilhelmina,  who  would  never  imagine  that 
they  would  discover  the  well  arranged  plan. 

This  idea  was  acted  upon:  and  at  the  time 
appointed  they  issued  quietly  from  their 
rooms  and  glided  down  the  gloomy  old  cor- 
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ridor.  Tlicy  found  the  carritige  of  Yon 
Weimer  ready  in  Avaiting  ^vitli  two  liorses. 
He  was  seated  inside,  but  jumped  out  imme- 
diately on  seeing  the  two  ladies  approacli ;  and 
giving  tliem  the  entire  conveyance  to  tliem- 
selvcs,  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  by  the 
siile. 

Tliey  were  not  long  before  they  emerged 
entirely  from  the  precincts  of  tlie  Chateau, 
and  drove  rapidly  away  along  the  open  road. 
As  the  high  trees  that  rose  majestically  on 
either  side  hid  the  mansion  from  their  sight 
they  felt  their  hearts  relieved  from  a  load  of 
care.  They  might  easily  have  fled  away 
Avithout  any  assistance  :  but  in  that  case 
where  would  they  have  gone?  They  knew  no 
one  near,  and  not  understanding  the  Gcrnnin 
language  they  would  have  stood  a  good  chi-nce 
of  discovery. 

The  plan  of  Yon  Weimer  was  this.     They 
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should  remain  at  his  castle  until  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Monsieur  Dechapelle  and  received  an 
answer:  and  then  he  would  send  them  with  a 
trusty  escort  to  France.  They  had  no  idea  of 
the  present  residence  of  M.  Dechipelle,  and 
therefore  could  only  tell  Herman  where  they 
had  lived  at  Loudon.  However,  as  the  good 
people  of  that  town  w^ere  their  friends  they 
douhted  not  that  the  note  would  be  sure  of 
being  received  safely. 

The  castle  of  Arminburg  rose  on  the  banks 
of  a  fast  flowing  river.  It  was  bounded  on 
both  sides  by  lofty  and  massive  walls  sur- 
mounted by  cannon,  and  cornered  by  square 
towers.  On  these,  day  and  niglit,  sentinels 
kept  watch,  and  could  look  out  for  miles  round 
on  the  country  that  lay  in  verdure  beneath 
them.  On  the  south  side,  the  castle  walls 
were   washed    by    the    waters    of  the  stream, 

which  as  it  dashed  against  the  solid  masonry 
VOL.    II.  0 
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in  its  quick  course,  rippled,  and  foamed,  and 
gurgled. 

The  inner  part  of  the  building  was  round, 
and  rose  in  three  successive  towers.  The 
windows  were  small  and  far  apart :  and  ad- 
mitted only  a  feeble  light  compared  with  our 
open  and  roomy  casements.  Eound  the  whole 
flowed  a  moat  fed  by  the  river :  a  drawbridge 
over  this  led  to  a  massy  portal  clasped  with 
iron  and  covered  with  large  knobs  of  the  same 
metal.  Inside  this  wall  there  was  a  ditch 
which  might  be  converted  into  a  second  moat, 
were  the  outer  one  to  be  crossed  by  an  enemy, 
and  a  second  drawbridge  led  over  this  to  a 
second  massive  and  ironbound  gate.  Every- 
thing that  could  be  done  to  strengthen  it  had 
been  done. 

On  crossing  these  defences  and  entering  the 
inner  gate  you  found  yourself  in  a  large  and 
spacious  hall,  the  walls  of  which  were  pan- 
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nelled  in  oak  and  elm,  and  grotesque  heads 
and  antlers  of  deer  were  suspended  here  and 
there.  From  the  wooden  roof  swung  a  lamp 
which  emitted  at  night  a  strange  and  myste- 
rious light  over  the  wild  looking  apartment. 
All  the  rooms  in  the  castle  were  of  the  same 
dimensions,  while  a  large  gallery  of  paintings 
ran  round  a  corridor  in  the  centre  of  the 
building. 

Such  was  the  residence  of  Herman  Von 
Weimer,  to  which  Pauline  and  Heloise  were 
now  hastening. 

The  apartments  which  were  assigned  to 
them  on  their  arrival,  looked  out  upon  the 
river.  Far  away  could  be  seen  the  little 
village  of  Arminburg  with  its  white  cottages 
— the  river  meandering  amid  green  fields  and 
dark  forests,  with  its  bright  waters  peeping 
forth  from  amid  the  trees — the  waving  corn- 
fields, and  the  sloping  hills.     Under  the  win- 

0  2 
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dow  passed  many  a  boat,  some  containing 
parties  of  pleasure-seekers:  some  containing 
fishermen  and  others  of  the  vilhigers  on  their 
way  to  market.  Here  the  two  girls  sat  for 
hours  on  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  the 
scone  was  so  new  to  them  and  tlieir  sense  of 
freedom  so  pleasing,  that  they  almost  forgot 
for  a    time  their  sorrow. 

Their  time  of  sojourn  at  Arminburg  bade 
fair  to  prove  pleasant.  In  the  morning  they 
would  ride  out  in  the  vast  grounds  that  be- 
longed to  the  castle  amid  dark  woods  and 
majestic  trees,  and  then  over  velvet  lawns 
by  the  side  of  the  river.  Sometimes  they 
^vould  float  on  the  stream  in  a  little  skiff  which 
Herman  would  row  himself ;  then  in  the 
evenings  they  would  sit  and  listen  to  him  as 
he  sang  in  his  fine  manly  voice  some  of  his 
native  airs. 

But  amid  all   these    enjoyments- -all    this 
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freedom,  one  thought  constantly  crept  in — the 
thought  of  home.  All  the  beautiful  scenery 
that  Germany  could  boast,  was  not,  in  their 
estimation,  to  be  compared  with  La  Belle 
France — all  the  alluring  joyfulness  of  the 
Castle  of  Arminburg  did  not  equal,  in  their 
eyes,  one  evening  at  their  own  fireside  in  the 
Chateau  of  the  Three  Fountains.  One  sight 
of  Armand's  face  would  have  been  far  mere 
gratifying  to  Pauline  than  all  the  pleasures — 
all  the  attentions  which  Herman  showered 
upon  her. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
room  gazing  out  upon  the  scene  below.  It 
was  one  of  great  magnificence  The  sun  was 
pouring  in  wondrous  splendour  its  last  red 
beams  over  the  village,  the  river,  and  the 
fields:  the  water  rolled  darkly  beneath  the 
castle  wall  contrasting  strangely  withthegolden 
tipped  waves  that  danced    around.      It   re- 
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minded  her  of  home,  and  she  wept.  Hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands  she  lay  bathed  in  sorrow 
pressing  her  head  against  the  velvet  cushion 
of  the  high  oaken  chair. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  madam  ?"  said  Her- 
man, entering  unperceived,  and  raising  her. 
"  Is   anything   in    the  castle  displeasing    to 

you?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  Monsieur,''  answered 
Pauline,  endeavouring  to  force  a  smile,  "  we 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  you  for 
your  great — your  unmerited  kindness.'* 

''  I  have  bad  news  for  you,  madam,''  con- 
tinued Herman,  taking  a  seat  close  to  her  at 
the  open  window,  "  the  rebellion  is  crushed, 
and  the  leader,  M.  Armand  Dechapelle — " 

"  Mon  Dieii,  what  of  him  ?"  exclaimed 
Pauline,  clasping  her  hands. 

"  He  has  disappeared,  eluding,  it  is  said, 
all  efforts  of  the  government  to  take  him." 
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"  Thank  heaven !  He  is  then  safe !"  mur- 
mured Pauline. 

"  You  seem  to  entertain  much  respect  for 
this  rebel,"  said  Herman,  now  for  the  first 
time  guessing  the  truth. 

"  Yes,  Monsieur,  as  my  future  husband  I 
ought  to  feel  an  interest  in  his  welfare." 

"  Pauline,"  said  Yon  "Weimer,  taking  her 
hand,  "  let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you.  If 
they  are  disagreeable  to  you  I  will  not  utter 
them,  but  if  not,  let  me  address  you." 

'^  If  it  be  on  the  same  subject  as  before  it 
is  useless,"  returned  Pauline ;  "  but  if  it  please 
you,  speak  on." 

"  Would  it  not  be  better,  Pauline,"  con- 
tinued he,  striving  to  take  the  hand  which  she 
had  drawn  away,  "  would  it  not  be  better  to 
stay  here  in  Germany  with  one  who  loves  you 
deeply  than  to  go  on  in  the  fruitless  search  for 
an  outlaw — a  person  who  may  at  any  time 
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become  the  victim  of  his  oppressor.  Tou  see 
all  these  wide  lands — this  castle — you  see  this 
heart  devoted  to  you — you  shall  be  mistress 
over  all  if  you  will  consent  to  be  my  wife. 
There  are  many  young  nobles,  many  rich  men 
at  any  rate  in  Germany,  who  would  be  glad 
to  marry  your  sister,  and  we  can  live  near 
each  other,  and  be  as  happy — more  happy 
than  you  can  ever  hope  to  be  as  the  wife  of 
Armand  Dechapelle." 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Pauline,  "  my  answer  to 
you  must  be  the  same  as  before.  I  can  never 
give  up  Armand  while  he  is  alive,  and  were 
he  dead  I  would  never  marry  anojfher.  Were 
I  to  do  so  you  would  in  time  despise  me,  and 
consider  that  if  1  so  lightly  can  give  up  him 
I  shall  not  be  loth  also  to  be  unfaithful  to  you. 
No,  ^lonsieur,  it  never  can  be  otherwise;  and 
as  it  is  painful  to  me,  and  must  be  so  to  you, 
let  us  never  speak  of   it  again.      "We  will 
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always  be  friends/'  she  added,  taking  his  hand 
and  pressing  it,  "  and  I  shall  ever  remember 
with  gratitude  your  kind  and  manly  efforts  to 
release  us  from  captivity.  It  need  not  be  a 
separation  for  ever.  We  shall,  I  dare  say, 
meet  again,  and  then  let  all  remembrance  of 
this  be  forgotten.     Shall  it  be  so?" 

"  It  shall,  madam,"  uttered  Herman  in  a 
hoarse  voice;  "  and,  trust  me,  I  shall  not  again 
seek  to  disturb  you.  You  have  forgiven 
me?" 

"Oh,  yes;  there  is  nothing  to  forgive. 
Let  us  now  go  down  and  find  Heloise,  and 
then  you  will  sing  us  that  song  we  are  all  so 
fond  of." 
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CHAPTER  XXYII. 


It  was  not,  however,  tte  intention  of  Pauline 
to  remain  quietly  in  Germany  while  her  friends 
were  in  search  for  her,  while  her  lover  was 
pining  for  her  loss,  and  the  father  and  mother 
of  Heloise  mourned  her  as  doad.  She  deter- 
mined to  go  straight  to  Loudon,  where  she 
supposed  her  friends  still  to  be  residing,  or  at 
any  rate  she  might  there  find  some  clue  to  their 
whereabouts. 

Heloise  approved  strongly  of  this  plan,  and 
assisted  her  friend  in  hastening  their  departure. 
They  first  visited  the  town  near,  and  ordered 
a  carriage  and  horses  to  be  ready  on  the  day 
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appointed.  Thej  engaged  a  female  servant, 
who  was  recommended  to  them  by  Yon  Weimer, 
and  also  a  man  servant  to  defend  them  in  case 
of  attack.  It  was  morning  as  the  carriage 
rolled  away  from  the  castle  gates.  The  dawn 
was  just  breaking  over  the  eastern  hills,  and 
flooding  the  sky  with  glory.  The  villagers 
were  awake,  some  plying  in  boats  upon  the 
waters  of  the  river,  others  in  the  fields  work- 
ing to  the  tune  of  some  native  air;  here  a 
cart  was  hastening  along  to  market,  the  owner 
whistling  gaily  as  he  trudged  along  the  dusty 
road. 

Yon  Weimer  accompanied  them  in  the  car- 
riage for  some  miles,  a  servant  leading  his 
horse  following  behind.  He  made  an  effort  to 
be  cheerful,  but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

"  Pauline,"  he  whispered,  "  forgive  me  for 
calling  you  so,  but  I  never  shall  see  you  more. 
Pauline,  you  are  going  to  happiness,  to  love 
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to  liberty,  to  all  that  makes  life  most  dear. 
Have  you  no  sympathy  for  him  wlio  sees  your 
departure  with  an  aching  heart,  Avho  knows 
that  the  void  you  leave  can  never  be  filled.'^ 

"  Herman,"  said  Pauline,  "  it  is  very  wrong 
of  you  to  speak  thus.  Would  you  have  me 
produce  that  same  void  in  another's  heart  in 
order  to  prevent  a  momentary  pang  in  yours. 
You  have  known  me  too  short  a  time  to  break 
your  heart  about  me.  If  you  have  not  philo- 
sophy enough  to  look  cheerfully  upon  my 
departure^  I  do  not  think  so  much  of  you  as  I 
did.  Ought  I  to  cast  away  the  love  of  years 
in  order  to  bestow  myself  on  one  with  whom 
I  have  beeen  acquainted  but  a  month  or  two? 
Herman,  we  never  could  be  happy  together." 

Yon  Weimer  did  not  speak  for  some  minutes ; 
he  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  as  it  rolled 
along  the  dusty  high^vay  and  gazed  out  upon 
the  ripening  fields.     But  his  eyes  could  hardly 
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have  been  said  to  be  fixed  upon  tliem.  He 
tbouL,dit  of  nothiriuf  but  his  return  to  his  castle 
alone.  Tlis  halls  without  Pauline  avouM 
possess  no  charm,  so  accustomed  had  he 
become  to  t'.ieir  presence  in  their  brief  stay, 
tlnit  witliout  them  he  should  appear  deserted. 
At  last  he  spoke. 

^''  Mademoiselle  Lefevre,  you  possess  the 
stronger  heart  of  the  two.  Although  my 
affection — my  love — for  you  is  so  great  that 
it  almost  renders  me  mad  to  lose  you;  still  I 
ought  to  ndmire  your  constancy  to  your 
first  love,  anil  I  do.  But  it  makes  me  love 
you  the  moi-e." 

He  had  intended  to  leave  them  at  the  first 
stage,  but  as  he  had  no  particular  reason  for 
returniiiir,  he  bi-nriied  to  be  .dlowed  to  accom- 
paiiy  them  to  the  frontier.  This  they  re- 
luctantly agreed  to,  as  it  was  only  prolonging 
his  useless  regret.     Howeve'',  he  never  again 
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during  their  journey  reverted  to  the  subject 
of  his  love.  He  was  silent  and  reserved,  and 
his  face  wore  a  sad  and  melancholy  expres- 
sion. 

At  parting  he  could  scarcely  repress  his 
feelings,  and  almost  burst  into  tears.  As  the 
carriage  drove  away,  encircled  in  clouds  of 
dust,  and  by  degrees  was  lost  in  the  distance 
amid  the  foliage,  he  sat  upon  his  horse  like  a 
statue,  gazing  down  upon  it  from  the  hill 
where  he  had  last  spoken  to  Pauline.  Not 
till  it  had  faded  into  a  speck,  not  indeed  until 
it  had  entirely  disappeared,  did  he  relax  his 
statue-like  position  and  ride  silently  away. 
He  was  right  in  his  supposition :  she  never 
saw  any  more  of  her  German  friends  or 
enemies. 
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